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A Word to Our Readers 


THE LAST QUARTER 


With the February number of THE GRAIL we 
enter upon the last h wage and of our first year. 
Judging from externals, we feel confident that 
our future is assured. Subscriptions, the life- 
blood of every paper, are now pouring in from the 
four points of the compass. If we shall be able 
to hold our audience, there is no doubt about 
success. We stated at the outset that, while our 
paper was not to be strictly Eucharistic, it was 
to have some bearing on the Blessed Sacrament. 
This idea we have borne in mind and have en- 
deavored to maintain. It shall be our constant 
effort, moreover, to make THE GRAIL popular in 
style——a family paper that in its humble way 
shall promote devotion to the Lord of the Taber- 
nacle. For the many kind words that have been 
spoken in our behalf we are truly grateful and 
feel encouraged to continué the good work. 


THE CATHOLIC PAPER 


With respect to Catholic papers in general, 
The Monitor, of San Francisco, commenting on 
My Message, which for lack of support has now 
ceased publication, makes the following pertinent 
remarks: “Our Catholic papers to succeed must 
emulate the methods which have brought popu- 
larity to the secular press. The big dailies are 
typographically beautiful, carry a pleasing as- 
sortment of articles appealing to all sorts of 
tastes and are written in a light, graceful style 
which is easily understood so that he who runs 
may read their entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive features.” 

To judge from the newsy and interesting pub- 
lications that reach our table, we believe that 
most of our Catholic-papers realize the truth of 
these words and that they are endeavoring to 
= into practice the principles just enunciated. 

proof of this conviction it would not be out 
of place to remark that the Christmas editions 
of some of our exchanges were splendidly illlus- 
trated and printed in colors. Among those that 
issued a Christmas number in magazine form 
with appropriate stories and poems, we might 
mention The Monitor, of San Francisco, The 


Intermountain Catholic, of Salt Lake, The Cath- 
olic Northwest Progress, of Seattle, The Catholic 
Register, of Denver. Others doubled, or trebled 
the size of their regular edition. 


SOME OF OUR READERS SPEAK 


Louisiana: “I received the two sample copies 
of THE GRAIL and I am delighted with it.... I 
am enclosing two subscriptions.” 

South Dakota: “THE GRalIL is a splendid and 
promising magazine.” 

Michigan: “Your GrRal_ is splendid and I wish 
you all success.” 

Indiana: “THE GRAIL is certainly a nice newsy 
publication....and I wish it all the success in 
the world.” 

Iowa: “I am taking a dozen Catholic mage, 
zines, but THE GRAIL is far the best on my table.” 

Kentucky: “I have just been the happy re- 
—_ of a second copy of THE GRAIL... .a book 
of enlightenment. I have enjoyed all the arti- 
cles and consider it one of the most elevatin 
oe for Christmas I could receive.... I loo 

orward with great Rireeece to every edition. ... 

M. E. enjoyed the Children’s Page very much.” 
These words were not sent to the editor nor writ- 
ten for his perusal. 

An enthusiastic pastor writes: “You can count 
on me to boost THE GRAIL when and wherever I 
can, for I think it breathes just the right spirit 
for the Christian family in this our age of mate- 
rialism.” 

May God reward all who by word or deed, or 
otherwise, aid us in our work. 


THE CATHOLIC POLITICIAN 


Wilbur F. Bryant, who has gained quite a bit 
of notoriety by inserting in the State Constitu- 
tion of Nebraska a clause making it compulsory 
for all children without exception to attend the 
state schools and thus wipe the parochial schools, 
out of existence, is reported by the St. Louis. 
Amerika to be a Catholic. We should like to be-. 
lieve that, in this instance, our esteemed con- 
temporary were in error, for we should regret 
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sacred duty as to plunge a dagger into the very 
heart of a loving mother that from his infancy 
had nourished him in her bosom. The Catholic 
politician and office holder is in a peculiar situa- 
tion. Either he will try to placate the enemies 
of the Church, to curry their favor and stand 
well with them, so as to keep his position, or he 
will endeavor to please both and in consequence 
will prove a miserable failure. It is another case 
of serving two masters. 


THE SEASON OF PENANCE 


This year the season of Septuagesima opens 
with the month of February. Septuagesima, 
which is the third Sunday before Lent, warns 
us that the lenten fast is at hand. According 
to her ancient discipline, the Church lays aside 
her festive garb and dons the sombre violet. 
Violet betokens penance. Ash Wednesday falls 
on Feb. 18th, when the penitential season begins. 
Ashes are strewn on our heads to remind us that 
life is short, that death is near, that our bodies 
shall one day return to the dust of the earth 
whence they had their origin. Since this is the 
case and since our future happiness depends on 
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an upright and virtuous life, we ought to begin 
now in earnest to lead a good life. As at death 
we cannot enter Heaven until our sins have al] 
been blotted out and atoned for, we should re 
joice that the Church offers us six weeks in which 
to expiate these sins. May this holy season be 
well spent by the practice of extra prayers and 
mortifications, that we may be prepa to rise 
spiritually from the death of sin. Those who 
cannot, or may not, fast can mortify the curiosi- 
ty of their eyes and of their ears. They can 
watch more carefully over their tongues so as 
not to use uncharitable conversations, vulgar ex- 
pressions, or profane language. They can ab- 
stain from the pleasures of worldlings—dances, 
theaters, and the like. There are many vers 
too, in which they can mortify the taste 
appetite. Yes, there are ways in which each 
and all may practice mortification and a 
atone for their shortcomings, and sanctify them- 
selves. Those who are sick and have to suffer 
should practice patience. Of course it will hurt 
a little, but we want to do some voluntary penance 
here to escape the sufierings of the life to come. 
May this holy season of Lent prove salutary for 
us all. 


the Sanctuary 


Rev. ALBERT MuNTscH, S. J. 


HY should there be a light ever burning 

in the sanctuary, where our Lord dwells in 

the Tabernacle? The answer is that the 
Church sanctions the use of material objects, 
such as lights, incense, salt, bread, wine and oil, 
in her liturgical rites and ceremonies. Among 
these things, lights are perhaps most frequently 
employed in connection with exterior worship 
and in the various forms of divine service. Light 
beautifies the entire visible creation. It illumines, 
cheers and vivifies, wherever it penetrates. With- 
out it nature would be bleak and cold, dark and 
dead. 

Light, therefore, is sometimes regarded as a 
symbol of the life giving power of Christ, the 
source of all spiritual life and light. He came 
into the world “as the true light enlightening 
all men.” He enkindles in our hearts the light 
of faith, of hope and divine charity. 

While darkness is often referred to as a pic- 
ture of heathenism, i. e., of ignorance, error, 
unbelief, sin and despair; light has been used 
to denote the saving power of Christianity and to 
symbolize its truth and wisdom and consolation. 
It is, no doubt, in this sense that we must inter- 
pret the words of the Prince of Apostles: “But 
you are a chosen generation...... that you may 
declare His virtue who hath called you out of 
darkness into His marvelous light.”—1 St. Peter 


2:9. Again, we read in the Old Law: “Thou 
art clothed with light as with a garment.”—-Ps, 
103 :2. 

In Christ, God has manifested Himself in a 
most perfect way to man. For Christ is the 
Word made flesh, the light of light, “the bright- 
ness of God’s glory, and the figure of His sub- 
stance.”—Hebr. 1:2. Christ had been foretold 


as the rising sun (oriens ex alto) and He called 


Himself the Light of the World. 

Physical light dispels darkness and helps us 
to see things in their real form. Now by His 
splendid doctrine, to whose messengers and 
preachers, (the apostles), Christ Himself gave 
the name “the light of the world,” Christ dis- 
pelled the spiritual darkness in which sinful man 
had been languishing and brought to all the 
knowledge of truth. Again, light not only it 
lumines but it also promotes the gradual unfold- 
ing of life in organisms. So, too, Christ is not 
only the light of truth, but likewise the super 
natural life of man. For of Him it is written: 
“In ipso vita erat et vita erat lux hominum”— 
him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 
Hence wherever this light does not penetrate, 
there is night and spiritual darkness. 

Material light acts as a beneficent force 
throughout nature. So, too, does Christ, especial- 
ly when he takes possession of the soul in Holy 
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Communion, elevate our entire being. He plants 
in the soul the germ of eternal life. He enables 
the just man to lead, in the midst of a corrupt 
world, a life of light, and to anticipate his dwell- 
ing in the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of light, 
where there is no more night, but where the 
blessed ones in shining robes (Apoc. 7:9; 19:8) 
are happy in that eternal light, which we desire 
for our departed, when we pray: “Lux Perpetua 
luceat eis”—‘“Let perpetual light shine upon 
them.” 

It is not proper that in thanksgiving for these 
and many other blessings, we should adore our 
Lord with the most ardent love and gratitude? 
Whenever we behold the emblem of that love 
we owe Him—the lamp of the Sanctuary—we 
should make fervent acts of adoration and thank 
Him that He has called us to the Faith which 
leads to life and light everlasting. 

Again, there are many passages of Holy Writ 
which show us that Christ is for the realm of 
grace and glory and for the spiritual world, 
what the sun and its light are for the material 
cosmos. It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
Church in her liturgy should make such extensive 
use of this object of the material creation, since 
all our devotions and pious practices tend directly 
or indirectly to the honor and glory of Christ, 
the Son of God, and the Light of the World. 

For the faithful, moreover, the lights at our 
liturgical services are a constant reminder to 
“let their lights shine before men.” They are 
enabled to follow this command of the Master all 
the more easily because He Himself lives and 
operates in the Sacraments and in our Church, 
as the Lights of the World amd the source of all 
grace to the end of time. Some of the early Fa- 
thers take this beautiful and practical lesson from 
the frequent use of lights at divine service and in 
our public devotions. 

Nor should we think that the liturgical use of 
lights is a practice only gradually introduced 
into the Church. They were used at Church 
solemnities and devotions even in the early years 
of Christianity. St. Jerome, answering a hea- 
then, said that lights are used in our Churches 
and Shrines, even in the day time, among other 
reasons, for expressing spiritual joy—‘“ad sig- 
num laetitiae demonstrandum.” From St. Greg- 
ory the Great, we learn that lights were kept 
burning in the Churches throughout the night, 
and even when the Adorable Body of Christ was 
not on the altar. In every Church, in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is preserved, a light (perpet- 
ual light) must be kept constantly burning, as 
a token of the presence of the Eucharistic God. 
The duty of maintaining this light is most urgent, 
and pastors of churches are especially charged to 
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be most scrupulous in attending to this obliga- 
tion. 

It is true we have given but one reason—that 
drawn from analogy with Christ’s mission as 
the Light of the World—for the liturgical use 
of lights. But early writers on liturgy make 
much of this argument and it appeals to the Cath- 
olic sense, while it is also another instance of 
the beauty and harmony and of the striking and 
appropriate symbolism that everywhere character- 
izes the exterior worship and ceremonies of the 
Church. 


Forty Hours Twice a Year 


In a letter from Italy to St. Anthony Messen- 
ger, the Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M., speak- 
ing of a visit at Velletri to the Castelli Romani, 
says, “the Father told me that they had Forty 
Hours twice each year by reason of a foundation 
to that effect. Pious persons had bequéathed a 
sufficient sum to defray the expenses for the de- 
votion to be held twice annually. In Italy such 
foundations are not at all infrequent. The Fa- 
thers observed that in a parish near by there 
were three Forty Hours in the month of August 
each year, thanks to such foundations. When I 
remarked that this appeared to be over-doing 
a good thing and that, if the people did not have 
the time or the desire to keep our Lord good 
and steady company during the Forty Hours, 
I should rather be in favor of declining such 
foundations, the Fathers replied that many peo- 
ple attend in the evening and altogether they 
did not seem to be adverse to two or more Forty 
Hours during the year. In Rome the Forty 
Hours continue without interruption day or night. 
The attendance at night is furnished by the 
society of Nocturnal Adoration. In Velletri, how- 
ever, the Blessed Sacrament is replaced in the 
tabernacle each evening, and re-exposed in the 
morning, as is customary in the United States.” 


My Lord and my God 


When the Apostle St. Thomas saw our Lord 
for the first time after His resurrection, he ex- 
claimed, “My Lord and my God.” ese mem- 
orable words are highly prized by the Church, 
which, out of the abundance of its treasures, has 
granted an indulgence of seven years and seven 
times forty days to all who, looking at the Sa- 
cred Host, shall repeat these words, either at the 
elevation, at the distribution of Holy Communion, 
or during exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Therefore do not bow the head at the elevation 
but look at the Sacred Host and at the Chalice, 
which are raised on high, not as a mere ceremony 
but for the adoration of the faithful. 
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One in Mind and Heart 


JUSTIN SNYDER, O. S. B. 


T was some hours since the sun had set and 
] the western glow, giving full place to the in- 

fant moon, had left to its pale watch one-half 
the world. The sunset had been beautiful, but 
this poor modifier worn out by ‘overuse and 
strained and stretched to fit every grace or form 
that has escaped a mild deformity, is scarce a 
perfect sign for the passing sweetness, restful 
calm and peace with which God had covered earth 
and sky, mountains, rivers, plains, to usher in 
the night whereon for Heaven was born and taken 
to its rest a spouse of Christ. 

The beauteous sunlit spectacle, then, had 
given place to the moon’s attractions. It is true 
that it had left the material universe for which 
it was a transitory state, but, as if seeking im- 
mortality from an immortal spirit, had gathered 
itself together and softly engraved its fair parts 
upon the features of a venerable man who stood 
at the gateway of the mountain cloister; and as 
Benedict, the abbot, gazed into the heavens on 
this chosen night, the calm and rest and gentle 
sweetness of his look were such that it might 
have outvied the concentrated sunsets of a life 
of days. 

But if this particular twilight had been graced 
to be the portal of a virgin’s passage to her 
heavenly Bridegroom, it was truly meet that it 
should center rourid the brow and heart of Bene- 
dict, for deep within his thoughts and heart this 
night was the holy spouse of Christ, Scholastica, 
by blood his sister, his daughter in religion. 

Scholastica! Together they had come into this 
mortal life. He had fled the world. Following 
him, she had left their Nursian home to strive 
in cloistral solitude to be in her own sex his 
counterpart, that as in one birth they came into 
this world, so in one life they might be to God 
twin holocausts of sacrifice and love. 

It was their custom to meet once every year 
and spend the day in holy conversation. The 
place for these meetings was situate at no great 
distance from the abbey walls and thither, dur- 
ing his nightly vigil, the eyes of Benedict 
were often cast with tender love and looks of 
reverence. As with special ardor his heart was 
turned to God, it mounted upward and, drawn 
within the furnace of His love became inflamed 
with musings and dear memories of her towards 
whom Heaven bent this night. 

Three days before brother and sister had met 
and passed the day with their accustomed fervor. 


When evening came, they supped together. Then 
turning to his disciples, the zealous monk had 
prepared to depart that he by night might be 
within his cell. But with great entreaty the holy 
virgin besought him saying: 

“Oh brother and my father, I beg of you, do 
not leave me this night; but let us protract till 
morning our colloquy upon the joys of Heaven.” 

He was amazed, and half in anger turned to 
ask in zeal and mild reproof, “What is this that 
you are asking, sister? By no means can I tar- 
ry without my cell.” 

How great the earnestness of the one, how 
fervent the love of the other! Now at this june- 
ture, the chronicler (St. Gregory the Great) adds, 
the heavens were so clear that there was not 
a single cloud in the sky. 

The holy nun bending o’er the table and resting 
her head within her joined hands, prayed to the 
mighty Lord of all. Her prayer finished, full 
of divine faith and love, she looked up to Bene- 
dict, when lo! there came such lightning and 
thunder and such a pour of rain that Benedict 
and his brethren could not even move a foot from 
where they were. The saintly virgin on bowing 
down her head had shed a quantity of tears 
from which the heavens had drawn moisture and 
now in torrents wept an effective sympathy. 

Then the man of God, standing amid the light- 
ning, thunder, and downpour of rain, in his 
warmth for monastic observance was troubled 
and began to complain, saying: 

“May God forgive thee, sister! what hast thou 
done?” 

“Behold, I asked thee, brother, and thou didst 
refuse to listen; I asked my God and He has 
heard me; therefore go now, if thou canst, and, 
leaving me forsaken, return to thy monastery.” 

So Benedict was kept an unwilling guest and 
they spent the night in speaking of heavenly 
things and departed with the night to go te 
their respective cloisters. 

Such were the memories uppermost in Bene 
dict’s mind on the third evening after these 
events and he, marvelling at God’s goodness and 
great love for the sister so dear to his own heart, 
was gazing aloft into the great beyond when, oh 
blessed sight! white as Heaven’s snow, he saw 
a dove mount to the skies and pass into celestial 
lands. It was Scholastica, his angelic sister, who, 
having heard the summons of her Creator, her 

(Continued on page 309) 
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Americanization of the Italian Immigrant 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


MERICANIZATION of our Italian immi- 
grants means winning the hearts and minds, 
through enlightenment and instruction, of 


a large portion of the strangers within our gates, 


speaking a foreign language but possessing a 
heritage of all that is finest and best in tradition, 
history, art, and music. To Americanize these 
responsive people is, indeed, an alluring task. 
I have taught various nationalities in both day 
and evening schools and I have found the Ital- 
jians the most responsive, tractable, and loyal. 

Miss Mary McDowell, head of the University 
of Chicago Settlement, says that true Amer- 
icanization comes about only by the acceptance 
of American ideals and convictions. Verily then, 
the Italian may be easily Americanized for he 
has always been an idealist in religion, art, litera- 
ture, and politics. We have but to convert him to 
the ideals of this great democracy. He is great 
because of his idealism, his heritage from Dante, 
Michelangelo, and the rest who lived for the 
attainment of their ideals. 

Italian immigrants have proven to be valiant 
defenders of the American flag for these simple 
people are drawn to America’s shores not only 
by her material prosperity but by her symbolism 
of personal liberty, justice, equal opportunity, 
brotherhood, and free education. America must 
live up therefore, to the immigrant’s ideal of 
her. America must ever keep in mind Royal 
Dixon’s significant question, “Shall the ‘dago,’ 
when he rises in the economic scale, become an 
American, or an Italian aristocrat?” America 
must come to mean so much to our Italian im- 
migrants that, as Franklin K. Lane says, “they 
can put their hands down into the soil of this 
country, and take their hands out and smell 
that soil, and say, ‘That is ours; we are iden- 
tified with it; we are tied to it and we love it, 
and we will. fight and sacrifice for it.’” 

If, however, “the immigrant today regards the 
Goddess of Liberty as a hypocrite, if her torch 
lightens his path as gladly back to the old coun- 
try as it welcomed him here, it is because Amer- 
ica with all its resourcefulness has failed in 
friendship and in brotherhood.” 

The rich emotional nature of the Italian may 
become a redeeming quality and contribute much 
to American culture and character as the second 
generation becomes educated. The creative genius 
of the Italian has already appeared in America 
in many young singers, composers, painters, 


sculptors, designers, inventors, and poets. P. P. 
Claxton says, “Our responsibility as American 
citizens is to encourage all newly-arrived immi- 
grants to learn all they can about America, its 
history, its laws, its customs and ideals, and to 
become owners of homes rather than to continue 
to live in tenement houses. We should encourage 
the men to give their wives and children an equal 
chance with themselves to know America, to 
learn the language, and to follow those ideals of 
social intercourse which belong to a democracy.” 

Italian parents should be educated up to higher 
ideals for their little girls than marrying them 
off at a tender age, with little education. At 
sixteen years of age, just two weeks after gra- 
duation from grammar school, Annunciata was 
married to a man twenty-five years old. Asked 
by one of her classmates if she loved her hus- 
band, she replied, “At first I couldn’t like him 
at all. Then my mother and my aunts they all 
ask me if I ain’t sorry for him ’cause he hasn’t 
got nobody to light his stove and cook his spa- 
ghett; everybody what belonged to him died in 
Italy. Well, after long time, I get sorry for him 
and I think yes, I will marry him, I’m so sorry 
for him.” 

Another sixteen-year-old bride, boasting of 
what a good, kind husband she had, declared in 
final proof of her assertions, “Last night by 
mistake, I put sugar for salt in Tony’s meat 
and he never licked me!” 

A third little -newly-wed, a weary, irritable 
drudge, exclaimed despairingly, “Carmella, when 
you’re married, I tell you, you’re a slave. It’s 
nothin’ but scrub and cook and wash all the 
time! You never got time for a nickel-show! 
You never even got time to play with your baby!” 

These Italians have come to be leading contrib- 
utors to our social amalgam. The stream of 
Italian immigration which prior to 1880 had 
been the merest trickle, has swollen to the vol- 
ume of the greatest of all the foreign tributaries 
to the population of the United States. In 1882 
Italian immigration had increased from 12,000 
to 32,000. On account of industrial depression 
it fell off to about 13,000 in 1885, increased to 
76,000 in 1891, and fell back in another period 
of industrial depression in 1895 to 35,000. Since 
that time, however, it has gone upward by leaps 
and bounds to 287,000. One-fourth of this im- 
migration is on tickets furnished by relatives in 
America. About $15,000,000 is sent each year by 
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Italians in America to relatives and friends at 
home. 

The North Italians, who are educated, skilled 
artisans from the manufacturing sections of 
large cities, do not come to the United States in 
large numbers. They go to South American coun- 
tries. The North Italians who are here look 
with contempt upon the Sicilians and immigrants 
from the South of Italy. 

The peasants of Southern Italy, nearly the most 
illiterate of all immigrants at the present time 
and the most subservient to superiors, the lowest 
in their standards of living, and at the same time 
the most industrious and thrifty of all common 
laborers, compose the bulk of Italian immigra- 
tion to our shores. These people flock to our 
large cities, mostly in the North and East. If 
we could distribute them we could solve our 
problem of Americanization more easily. 

Italians leave their native land on account of 
pauperizing economic and political conditions. 
They wish to escape high taxes, compulsory mil- 
itary service, and indifference to their welfare. 
The power of the landlord is very great in the 
southern provinces and in Sicily. The tenants 
have much to discourage them: rents are exceed- 
ingly high, $160 per year per acre for an orange 
garden, and the leases are short. The land, in 
many cases, is rented by prosperous capitalist 
farmers who produce from it wheat, olives, and 
cattle. The prosperity of these farmers is derived 
from the miserable wages of their laborers who 
earn from 8 cents to 32 cents a day through the 
year and 10 cents to 38 cents during the summer 
time. 25 to 50 cents a day is paid to unskilled 
laborers, and 27 cents to $1.40 a day is paid to 
masons and carpenters. 

The great majority of Italian families in A- 
merica, and with these this article is mainly 
concerned, have incomes ranging from $10.00 to 
$16.00 per week in normal times. Factory hands 
earn from $10.00 to $18.00 per week, barbers 
$12.00 to $18.00, tailors $14.00 to $18.00, gar- 
deners from $18.00 to $20.00 and musicians from 
$20.00 to $25.00. Since the war period the in- 
comes have become very much higher. Many of 
these people, with what to them is a fortune, 
return to Italy after a few years with new ideas 
of industry and progress, their purpose being to 
purchase and improve a farm and cottage for 
their old age. It should be our aim to keep them 
in America. 

Of Italian immigrant aliens departed in 1917, 
406 North Italians and 1135 South Italians had 
no occupation. 408 Italian immigrants were de- 
barred from entering the United States during 
that year, 342 of them were from South Italy; 
25 criminals were debarred; 22 of them came from 
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the South and 3 from the North. The total im- 
migration from Italy, including Sicily and Sar. 
dinia, according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, from 1899 to 
1917, was 3,230,676 of whom 2,806,246 were from 
the South of Italy. 79 of the Italian immigrants 
admitted during 1917 from the North and 4914 
from the South were illiterate. During that year 
there was a net increase of 22,345 in Italian im- 
migration. 1108 (including women and children) 
of the North Italians had no occupation, against 
13,605 South Italians. 

Deplorable and pathetic, indeed, is the condi- 
tion of these ignorant people when they are ad- 
mitted into our ports; yet, in some instances, 
they degenerate in America. This degeneration 
is the result of poor housing in congested quar- 
ters, high rents, neglect, demoralizing environ- 
ments, and difficulty in finding work. Misfit oc- 
cupations, no social standing, habit of colonizing 
with his own, and heartless exploitation, especial- 
ly for political purposes, distress and bewilder 
the newly-arrived Italian. 

Trades Unions have always been more or less 
unfavorably inclined toward immigration because 
the imigrant underbids the labor market. The 
Immigration Commission, however, notes the fact 
that only a small part of old employees, consist- 
ing of the inefficient element, are in competition 
with the recent immigrants. The supply of im- 
migrant labor is regulated by free competition, 
like that of any other commodity. It may some- 
times exceed the demand and at other times 
fall short of it; in the long run, however, supply 
adjusts itself to demand. 

Mastering of the established language is the 
most essential achievement of the alien, after 
which, in preparation for citizenship, he must 
learn the laws, history, and ideals of America. 
The Bureau of Education, in December 1914, 
suggested to the United States Bureau of Immi- 
gration in the Department of Labor that the 
names of alien children of school age be sent to 
the proper school authorities in those communi- 
ties to which such children were destined upon 
arriving at the ports of entry. The plan was 
extended to all communities at the beginning of 
the school-year of 1915-16. A great number of 
enthusiastic letters from superintendents were re- 
ceived, setting forth the value of the plan in en 
abling them to locate newly-arrived immigrant 
children before they become unlawfully employed. . 

The influence of forceful personality in the 
teacher is most important, for the teacher moulds 
the child’s character, inspires patriotism, and sets 
up ideals which he carries into the home. The 
child instinctively feels that teacher is right when 
she says that, though naturally he loves the 
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land of his ancestors, the land of his adoption, 
the land of freedom where his living is made 
and where there are unlimited educational ad- 
vantages must come first in his affections, must 
be given his undivided loyalty. The teacher 
should be a potential community worker, a pro- 
moter of better citizenship, and a mighty influ- 
ence in the work of social uplift, filling up the 
gulf between children and parents, winning 
hearts by cordiality and kindness. Her work is 
augmented by that of the school-nurse who visits 
the tenements, instructs the mothers in sanita- 
tion, proper ventilation, preparation of food, and 
care of children, and organizes “Little Mothers’ 
Clubs” among the older girls at school. 

The school in which I work is in a congested 
quarter of Chicago where the Italians have driven 
out the Russian Jews. Many of the parents now 
make heroic sacrifices to keep their children in 
school until graduation from the eighth grade. 
Ten years ago it was rare for an Italian child 
to remain in school so long. Although at the 
present time a great many children are taken 
from school and put to work just as soon as the 
law allows, a large percentage are kept in school 
until the completion of the eighth grade. Tony’s 
graduation is a wonderful event signifying more 
to these simple people than the attainment of a 
university degree to the native American. The 
education of the community up to this standard 
has been gradual through the years, and many 
children are now sent to High School. Formerly, 
no girls were given this privilege but now it is 
accorded to an ever-increasing number. 

We are striving zealously to impress our Ital- 
ians with the idea that they should not put too 
great responsibility on little children, which they 
are all too prone te do. One day when his teacher 
informed Pasquale that she would interview him 
after school he became greatly excited and ex- 
claimed, “I can’t stay! I got to go shine!” This 
vernacular was altogether unintelligible to the 
teacher until Pasquale explained that he was a 
bootblack and that he was obliged to earn a cer- 
tain amount to take home to his father that 
night if he would avoid severe punishment. See- 
ing that teacher was sympathetic and inclined to 
let him off, Pasquale waxed confidential. 

“IT wuz out to Fort Sheridan all last summer 
in vacation,” he said. 

“What were you doing out there?” Miss B. 
inquired. 

“I wuz makin’ my livin’, shinin’ the officers’ 
shoes. I made as much as three and a half a 
day. Gee! My father wuz glad of that!” 

Mike, another lad, ten years old, -had a most 
paternal attitude toward his little brothers, six 
and eight years old. They had a worthless father 
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who was intoxicated most of the time. Tiny 
Mike assumed all of the family responsibilities, 
did all the writing and translating of letters, 
etc., escorted the younger brothers to the penny- 
lunch room every day, paying for their lunches 
by helping to clear tables, etc. The father, run 
over and killed by an auto, died an alien but the 
mother is learning to read and write English 
in preparation for taking out citizenship papers. 
The boys are taking advantage of all the library 
and gymnasium facilities of the community center 
near-by. 

Because they can not speak English, Italian 
parents, especially the mothers, are timid about 
visiting the school, but they find it impossible 
to resist the impulse to attend graduation exer- 
cises and patriotic pageants in which their chil- 
dren participate. They beam with pride upon the 
achievements of the boys and girls. The recent 
Liberty-Loan drives, War-Work campaigns, sale 
of Thrift Stamps, Red Cross work, etc., so zeal- 
ously pursued by the children under the direction 
of the teachers, accomplished much toward the 
Americanization of the parents. The pupils be- 
came “four minute men,” wrote, delivered, and 
interpreted their speeches to the parents who as- 
sembled to hear them. In the Christmas Roll Call 
of the Red Cross a thirteen year old boy, son of 
an Italian immigrant, sold twenty-two member- 
ships at the news-stand which he runs after 
school-hours in a down-town office building. His 
father was his first subscriber. 

The local exemption-board was quartered in 
the field-house of the municipal playground ad- 
joining the school. The day of departure of the 
first contingent of drafted men is a memorable 
one. The men were brought into the school as- 
sembly-hall and tendered a farewell, a real ova- 
tion. Two thousand children, each waving an 
American flag, greeted them with lusty cheers. 
Eighth grade boys delivered speeches, wishing 
the men Godspeed. Then all joined in singing 
patriotic songs, ending with “Over There” as 
the recruits accompanied by mothers, sisters, 
wives, and sweethearts marched out of the build- 
ing, thrilled with a new patriotism and a firm 
resolve to fight valiantly in defense of hearths 
and homes in the “land of light and freedom.” 

At present we are making a great “drive” in 
inspiring the children to urge their alien par- 
ents to become citizens. Following are some in- 
cidents connected with it——. 

“Teacher, I wuz borned in Italy. If my father 
takes his papers, must I take my papers when 
I’m twenty-one?” 

“No.” 

“Then I’m goin’ to ask him, an’ ask him, an’ 
ask him till he gets ’em.” 
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Little Rosie relates with flashing eyes, 

“Teacher, my father kills pigs at the stock- 
yards, and he tole me to ax you why did they lay 
off the citizens and keep the ones what hasn’t 
got no papers.” 

Each child is given a pamphlct to take home 
to read to his father or other alien relative. 
This pamphlet explains the advantages of citi- 
zenship and the means for becoming a citizen. 
The results of this experiment have been most 
gratifying. Several pupils have reported fathers 
taking out first papers. One little girl asked if 
her brother might keep the pamphlet a few days 
longer, to take it to the shop where he is em- 
ployed. He wanted to persuade some of his fel- 
low-workers to become citizens. 

An enthusiastic little patriot reported, “I tole 
my brother-in-law last night I won’t come to his 
house no more if he don’t take out his papers.” 

Carmen had done his “bit” in the good work. 
His eyes sparkled and his face radiated joy and 
pride when his teacher lauded him thus, 

“My! what a splendid great big thing you’ve 
done. Made your father get his citizen’s papers! 
That’s a wonderful thing for a boy to do! It’s 
as big a thing for you to do as it is for a soldier 
to go overseas to fight for his country!” 

That sort of recognition gives perfect joy to 
our little Italians. It is an eagerly accepted and 
lovingly treasured reward. They seek no other. 

Dominic, a native of Rome, was in disgrace. 
He defended himself in the following manner, 

“Teacher, yes, I punched that Sicily kid a 
black eye and I punched him a bloody nose! You 
know why? Cuz he all the time calls me a dago. 
I ain’t no dago! I ain’t no wop! I ain’t no guinea- 
guy! I’m American! My father got his two pa- 
pers! His father only got his half (first) papers! 
My big brother, he’s ‘over there’! That guy ain’t 
got nobody what’s ‘over there.’ He don’t even 
knows how to salute the American flag the right 
way, an’ I’m an American Boy-Scout!” 


Romantic Elements in Literature 
MARILLAC 


OMANTICISM glorified the Middle Ages, 

and they were ages of highest grace to men; 

ages of faith; ages when all Europe was 
Catholic; when vast temples were seen to rise 
in every place to give glory to God and to exalt 
men’s souls to sanctity. 

Amidst woods and desolate mountains, on the 
banks of placid lakes as well as on the solitary 
rocks in the ocean, were found houses of prayer 
and retirement. 

They were ages of sanctity and holiness during 
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which we find a Bede, an Alcuin, a Francis, and 
crowds who followed them as they did Christ 
Himself. Ages of noblest art which beheld a 
Michael Angelo, a Raphael; ages of poetry which 
heard a Caedmon, a Dante; ages of heroic holi- 
ness which knew an Arthur who bore the “white 
flower of a blameless life. 


“No tengue so vast a theme could equal; 
speech and thought 
Both impotent alike.” 


Some of the essential elements of the Romantic 
spirit are curiosity and the love of beauty, or 
the element of strangeness added to beauty. 

In studying the Metrical Romances of the early 
English Period of Literature we find the charac- 
ters more or less religious and chivalric in some 
marvellous adventures. 

We are interested and charmed in the wonders 
of the ancient world and its heroes, again thrilled 
with the exploits of Alexander the Great, of 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table; of 
Charlemagne, or of the Crusade, and from these 
productions we have a reflection of the manners, 
usages and general spirit of society in which 
they were produced. 

We find a decline of Romanticism until the 
close of the last century when a reaction in 
favor of the mediaeval set in especially in the 
works of that prolific galaxy of names among 
whom we may mention Byron in his “Childe 
Harold,” Southey in his “Thalaba,” Morris in his 
“Earthly Paradise.” 

Again we find these Romantic elements vivid- 
ly discernible in Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 
In the “Holy Grail” these elements are beautiful- 
ly portrayed, whilst the last scene of the Arthuri- 
an Epic possesses a peculiar mystic charm. 


The Child of Mary 
A.C. W. 


Sweet Queen, O Mary, Mother mine, 
Let me be forever thine! 


Thine through life’s dark weary way, 
Thine on death’s sad parting day, 
Thine when sorrow dims my eyes, 
Thine when death shall end my sighs. 


Thine in satan’s tempting trials, 
Thine through passion’s whimsy wiles, 
Thine when worldly luring guiles 
Tempt me with their charming smiles. 


Thine when on ethereal wings 
Somber death the angel brings, 
When, then, heaven’s curfews ring 
May midst angels ever sing: 


Sweet Queen, O Mary, Mother mine, 
Let me be forever thine. 
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{In this instruction St. Cyril explains to his 
catechumens, or converts, the ceremonies of the 
sacred mysteries, or the Mass. He applies to the 
needs of his catechumens the petitions of the 
Pater Noster and concludes by telling them how 
they are to approach the Holy Table and how 
they are to receive Holy Communion: with out- 
stretched hands,—the right resting on the left 
—the fingers closed. Notice the t care and 
reverence with which each should handle the 
Holy Eucharist before consuming it. See how 
reverently they were also to receive the Precious 
Blood, for in those days Holy Communion was 
received under both forms. In these various cere- 
monies and observances we see that the Church 
has changed her discipline somewhat while her 
doctrine remains the same.—EDITOoOR.] 


HE instruction, which follows, is preceded by 

a lesson from the first Epistle of St. Peter 

(2:1-5): “For which cause, laying aside all 
malice, all fraud and feigning, and envy, and 
all detraction, as new-born infants, desire the 
true spiritual milk, that by it you may grow in- 
to salvation: If perchance you have tasted how 
sweet the Lord is, approaching unto whom the 
living stone rejected by man but chosen and 
honored by God; you too as living stones are 
builded upon Him, a spiritual dwelling, a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual victims, acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ.” 

Very many things you heard in the preceding 
meetings by the grace of a merciful God, of 
Baptism, of Confirmation, as also of the Com- 
munion of the Body and of the Blood of Christ; 
now it becomes us to pass to what remains, for 
we are today about to complete the edifice of your 
spiritual instruction. 


THE “WASHING OF THE HANDS” 


Well, you saw the deacon give the priest, and 
to the priests who were around the altar of the 
Lord, water for the purification of their hands. 
He did not, however, give it for the purpose of 
cleansing any defilement of the body. Not at 
all for this. For we should not have dared in 
any way to put foot in the church bringing un- 
cleanness of body. Instead, this purification of 
the hands is a symbol that you are to be pure 
of all sin and infidelity. And the hands being, 
in fact, the sign of work, purifying them means 
purity of works and their perfect chastening. 
Did you not hear blessed David open to us the 
secrecy of this mystery and say: “I will wash 
my hands among the innocent and surround Thy 
altar, O Lord!’ (Ps. 35:6) The washing of the 
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St. Cyril on Liturgy and Holy Communion 


F. 


S. C. 


hands is therefore a figure of the stainlessness 
from sin. 

Then the deacon says in a loud voice: “Greet 
one another, and let us give the kiss each to the 
other.” Do not let yourselves believe that such 
a kiss is of the same kind and manner as it is 
customary for common friends to give each other 
in public assemblies. Not such is this kiss. For 
it reconciles and unites souls and pledges the for- 
getting of every injury. This kiss means that 
souls embrace, and dissipate every thought of 
injury. Wherefore Christ said: “If thou offer 
thy gift on the altar, and then wilt remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee, 
leave thy gift on the altar, and go first and be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then coming offer 
thy gift—St. Matt. 5:23-24. The kiss, there- 
fore, means reconciliation, and for this reason 
is holy, as blessed Paul proclaimed in one place, 
saying: “Salute each other with an holy kiss” 
(1. Cor. 16:20); and as Peter said: “In the kiss 
of charity.” 

THE “SuRsUM CORDA” 

After this the priest exclaims: “Lift up your 
hearts to heaven.” For, at this moment above all 
inspiring awe, it exceedingly behooveth that the 
heart be raised to God, and not be down on earth 
and given up to earthly affairs. It is, therefore, 
the same as if the priest ordered all to forget 
at the time the cares of this life and domestic 
concerns and to have their hearts there in heaven 
with the merciful God. Then you all answer: 
“Yes, we have them lifted up to God”; and by this 
declaration you conform to the order given. 
Therefore let no one find himself in such a con- 
dition that, while he says with his lips, “We have 
lifted up our hearts to God,” he have his thoughts 
distracted by the things of this life. True, we 
should always be mindful of God; but if this be 
impossible, owing to human frailty, at that mo- 
ment, however, we must try to do it with all our 
strength. 

But the priest continues: “Let us give thanks 
to God.” Truly we should give thanks to Him, 
because, although unworthy, He calls us to such 
great grace; because, being His. enemies, He rec- 
onciles us (Rom. 5:10); because, in fine, He 
deigned to honor us with the spirit of adoption 
(ibid. 8:15). To these words you answer: “It 
is meet and just.” And of a truth we do what 


is meet and just when we give thanks to God. 
He, however, acting not by reason of strict jus- 
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tice, but rising above it, did good to us, and made 
us worthy of benefits so great. 

Then we make mention of heaven and of earth 
and of the sea; of the sun and of the moon; of 
the stars and of all creatures; of reasonable be- 
ings as well as of irrational; of visible and of 
invisible things; of angels, of archangels, of the 
virtues, of the Dominations, of the Principalities, 
of the Powers, of the Thrones, of the Cherubim 
adorned with many faces (Ezech. 10:21), desir- 
ing to say with David, “Magnify the Lord with 
me.—Ps. 33:3. Also of the Seraphim, whom 
Isaias, illumined by the Holy Spirit, saw stand- 
ing around the throne of God, veiling with two 
wings their faces, their feet with two, and fly- 
ing with the two others, and exclaiming: “Holy, 
holy, holy, the Lord God of Hosts.”—6:2,3. And 
we recite this doxology of praise of God, taught 
us by the Seraphim, precisely to unite ourselves 
in concert of praise with these hosts, which are 
above the world. 

After having sanctified ourselves by means of 
these spiritual praises, we conjure the merciful 
God to send down the Holy Spirit upon the ob- 
lation; so that the bread may be made the body 
of Christ, and the wine the blood of Christ. For 
all that substance which the Holy Spirit will 
have touched is, beyond all doubt, sanctified and 
trans-substantiated. 


MEMENTO FOR THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


But after the spiritual sacrifice is offered, 
in which, although there be no shedding of 
blood, there is, however, true adoration, we, 
upon that Host of propitiation, recommend 
to God the common peace of the Church, 
the good order of the world, the emperors, the 
armies, allied peoples, those who are in bad 
health, those who are groaning under weight of 
affliction, and, in general, all in union pray for 
all those who are in need of help and offer for 
all this Victim. 

Afterward we make mention also of those who 
have passed to the other life; first of the Patri- 
archs, of the Prophets, of the Apostles, of the 
Martyrs, that God, through their prayers and 
mediation, may receive our petition. Then we 
pray, too, for our deceased Fathers and Bishops, 
and generally for all those who died in com- 
munion with us, believing that this will be of 
the greatest aid to those souls for whom prayer 
is offered while before us is the most holy and 
awe-inspiring Victim. 

Of this I wish to bear witness by an example. 
For I have well known that there is this light 
saying: To what good is it to a soul, whether 
it passes from this world in sin or without, that 
mention should be made of it in prayer, Well, 
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if a king had sent into exile some one who had 
offended him, and afterward those connected with 
them should weave a crown and present it to 
him in behalf of those he had punished, might 
he not show them favor by lessening the punish- 
ment? In like manner we, too, offering to God 
prayers for the dead, supposing that they be 
sinners, do not weave a mere crown, but offer 
Christ sacrificed for our sins, striving to render 
God in His mercy favorable and propitious both 
to them and to us. 
(To be continued) 


Let us often visit Jesus in the Sacrament of 
His love. If prevented by distance or occupation 
from being present in body, we can at least be 
there before Him in spirit. At the hour of 
death we shall then be able to say with Blessed 
Gabriel Posenti: “My Jesus, I paid you ever 
so many little visits during life: do not abandon 
me now, O Jesus my love!” 


Huston Thompson, member of the Federal 
Trade Commission has voiced an earnest warning 
against the exchange of Liberty Bonds for stocks 
of speculative or doubtful value. In an address 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, held in New York, Mr. Thompson said 
that in spite of repeated warnings, thousands 
of unsuspecting bondholders have lost their sav- 
ings through investment in those wild cat com- 
panies. 

“Thousands of complaints have been made to 
the Federal Trade Commission,” Mr. Thompson 
said, “by unsuspecting victims of the hundreds 
of ‘get rich quick’ corporations which sprang into 
existence during the war. 

“The complaints became so numerous that the 
commission sent out a questionaire to several 
hundreds of these financial speakeasies and as a 
result all but forty voluntarily ceased operation.” 

The Board of Commerce of Erie, Pa., has taken 
the matter up as a matter of personal service 
to Erie citizens. It has been shown that so many 
propositions are being offered to the people for 
investment that the board has decided to make 
investigation of any investment proposal sub- 
mitted by a citizen and will report as to the safe- 
ty of the investment and the amount of risk 
involved. Many corporations already have volun- 
tarily submitted their proposals to the board 
for investigation. Should the examination of the 
board prove a proposition to be fraudulently 
conducted, there will be no hesitation whatever 
in making such announcement of the findings as 
will save the people of Erie from loss by reason 
of their participation in the proposal submitted. 


BUY W.S.S. 
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Little Boy Blue 


CHARLES J. Quik, S. J. 


E HAD RIDDEN out from New Orleans 

early that morning, and it was about seven 

o’clock when we reached the Shaw Planta- 
tion. We drew rein in front of the great iron 
gates to rest our horses under the live-oaks which 
offered a refreshing shade from the July sun, 
now quite high in the sky. 

“What do you say if we go in?” asked my 
friend, Mr. Hibbard, a successful Northern law- 
yer, who was on a short business trip to the 
South. “I’ve always wanted to get an idea of 
how you Southern aristocrats lived before the 
war.” 

“Certainly,” I replied pleasantly, as I dis- 
mounted to open the gates, “there’ll be no dif- 
ficulty at all. Come on. I am the sole owner 
of the property ever since the death of my father. 
Everything is in perfect preservation; I’ve seen 
to that. About ten years ago, the place fell into 
my father’s hands; and before he died, he made 
me promise never to part with it unless I was 
financially embarrassed. You may wonder at 
my father taking so much interest in the place; 
well, both Mr. and Mrs. Shaw were dear friends 
of my father. The truth is, my father was in 
love with Mrs. Shaw when she was a young 
debutante; but Mr. Shaw finally won her hand. 
He was, so I understand,- one of the most cour- 
teous gentlemen of the old Southern Regime. He, 
also, won distinguished honors in the war. You'll 
see his portrait in the library as a general of 
the C. S. A.” 

We were now riding along the broad avenue 
which led up to the main entrance of the mansion. 
On either side, towered huge live-oaks solemn and 
grand, their branches arching overhead, giving 
a cool and umbrageous gloom. Between the trees 
we glimpsed, now and again, beautiful old Eng- 
lish gardens staid and trim, and green lawns 
gently sloping down to tiny lakes..... All was 
a riot of greens and crimsons and goldblues, 
tipped and penciled by the fast-rising sun. 

“What a magnificent place!” my companion 
muttered, half to himself, half to me, “fit for a 
king!” 

We drew up before the long low white-columned 
house, chaste and elegant in its rigid simplicity. 
Geraniums, ferns and climbing red roses and 
honey-suckle gave an air of life and intimacy 
to the broad gallery. The double doors stood 
open, as if inviting us to enter the wide hall which 
stretched beyond. We tied our horses to the 


hitching-post, and climbed the shallow steps to 
the porch. 

“Mrs. Flynn, the care-taker, must be some- 
where around,” I remarked, pulling off my gloves 
and flicking the dust from my leggings with my 
riding crop. She was formerly Mrs. Shaw’s 
maid; she’s been in the family ever since she 
was a mere child. She must be well advanced 
in her seventies by now.... I wonder where she 
can be?” 

As in answer to my question a little white- 
haired woman, completely clothed in black, save 
for the yellow lace at neck and wrists, was seen 
coming towards us out of the gloom of the hall. 

She greeted us with old-time courtesy; her 
voice was low-modulated, and not without refine- 
ment. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Edward. I thought 
you had forgotten the old place altogether. It’s 
been an age since you were last here,” she said 
as she led the way through the hall to a large 
pleasant dining-room on the far right. 

“You see,” she proceeded as she opened the shut- 
ters and raised the red shades, “I’m always ready 
for you, for I know how you like to drop in here 
of a morning while out riding and take a bite of 
breakfast. Won’t you please sit down? Break- 
fast will be ready in a few moments.” So we 
seated ourselves at the snowy-covered table, 
bright with silver and gay with a bowl of green 
peas. Our hostess pulled a bellrope, and very 
soon a smiling young darkey, dressed in dark 
blue and old gold—the livery of the family—ap- 
peared and prepared to wait upon us. 

Mrs. Flynn hovered around, seeing to all our 
wants; and when we rose from our frugal meal 
of fresh eggs, buttered toast and delicious Lau- 
zanne coffee, we felt like new men. 

“It’s good to be alive,” murmured my friend, 
and then, almost irrelevantly, “what a fine old 
room!” as he glanced around the tasteful and 
elegantly appointed apartment with its panelled 
walls and high dark ceiling of ancient English 
oak. “What’s this?” he suddenly exclaimed, as 
turning towards the fireplace which took up al- 
most one side of the room, he beheld a large 
painting in oils towering above it. It was a 
picture of a golden-haired boy, completely dressed 
in a rich dark suit of blue velvet, with a beauti- 
fully chiseled face, who seemed on the point of 
descending from the frame to greet us, so skill- 
fully was the picture drawn. 
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Mrs. Flynn almost dropped the dish she was 
carrying, as my friend asked this question, and 
I saw two tears roll down her cheeks. 

“He was my Master’s son,” she said with sim- 
ple dignity. “Master Edward Robert Shaw, the 
heir of all these estates. God bless his dear 
gentlemanly young heart!” and putting down her 
plate, she raised her tiny apron to her eyes. 

“Mary,” I said gently, going over to her and 
placing my hand upon her shoulder, “Mary, 
won’t you tell my friend and myself all about 
Master Edward, my ancestor? I’m certain he’ll 
be glad to hear the story. I’ve heard it time and 
again, but I always like to hear it repeated. It’s 
inspiring. Mary, come now; take a chair and 
give us the story.” 

So sitting down with our face turned towards 
the picture, with the sunlight stealing through 
the shutters, and the breeze fragrant with honey- 
suckle and roses caressing our cheeks, we listened 
to the story of one of the finest and bravest 
youths in the history of the Old South. 

“You see,” Mrs. Flynn began, “Master Edward 
was the only child my master and mistress ever 
had, and, consequently, he was the idol of both 
his parents. But he was, by no means, a spoilt 
child. No indeed. From his very infancy he 
was taught that deep reverence and respect and 
obedience are the essential qualifications of a 
Southern gentleman and a true Christian. He 
was, in a word, the beau ideal of what every 
true Southern aristocrat really is. He was never 
overbearing to those beneath him, and there 
wasn’t a slave on the whole plantation that 
wouldn’t have died for their ‘Little Boy Blue,’ 
as they fondly called him. And this was the only 
name we addressed him by. Let me tell you how 
he got this title. It seems that the first suit of 
short pants he ever wore, was of dark blue velvet 
—something like the one he wears in the picture 
—and his mother, who was an artist at heart, 
declared that henceforth her little knight would 
always dress in blue; and so he did. But to go 
on with my story. As far back as I can remember, 
Master Edward’s great aim in life was to be- 
come a priest. At first, when his father heard 
of this he was somewhat put out, for he had al- 
ways wanted his boy to follow the profession of 
Arms, which he, himself, and his fathers before 
him, had chosen. But the general was a God- 
fearing man and a devout Catholic besides, and, 
finally, after a hard struggle, and after consulta- 
tion with the family chaplain, he acquiesced. 

It seemed that Master Edward got his voca- 
tion in this manner—he was sixteen at the time, 
and it was only a year after the War broke out— 
one night he had a dream in which appeared 
Our Blessed Lord and a beautiful young girl clad 
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in complete armor, who revealed herself to him 
as Joan of Arc. She told him that God had a 
special mission for him to perform and that he 
must diligently prepare himself for it by great 
personal holiness—that he must always keep his 
soul pure and spotless. The vision vanished and 
the lad awoke. The next morning the dream was 
still fresh in his mind, and he hastened to his . 
mother and related the whole occurrence. Mrs, 
Shaw was by no means a superstitious woman, 
nor was she overcredulous; but realizing how 
saintly her little son was, she at once believed 
that the dream was in reality a prophecy. Nor 
was she wrong, as you’ll soon see. Still to be 
certain that it wasn’t the child’s imagination that 
caused the dream, she bade him ask Our Lord 
as a special favor, when he prayed that night 
before going to bed, for a repetition of the Vision. 
The boy did as he was told, and not only did he 
have the identically same dream that night, but 
also the two nights that followed. So we were 
all convinced that Master Edward was called to 
the priesthood. But we were all mistaken as 
events proved. God had a great work for him 
to do, but it was not as a priest that he was to 
accomplish it. 

“From that time on, Master Edward became 
more holy than ever. He had always been a good 
boy, but now, not only was he good, but truly 
very saintly. There was nothing sentimental or 
effeminate about his piety; it was simple and 
unostentatious; and time and time again, I have 
come across him kneeling in prayer in some dark 
corner of the house, perfectly unconscious of any- 
thing going around him. Frequently at table 
his father and mother would turn the subject of 
conversation into spiritual channels, and it was 
indeed wonderful to see and hear that youth of 
sixteen converse on God and of the things of God. 
You have heard, perhaps, of some people that 
repel because of their pious eccentricities, but 
there was no repulsion in the holiness of this 
boy. He was never sad, but always gay and full 
of innocent fun. He loved to ride, to hunt and 
to fish—he liked all boyish sports. He never 
would, however, go with girls, and his parents 
could never persuade him to attend dances or 
parties, and during the Carnival Season when 
they went to New Orleans, he would always beg 
to stay at home. 

“But I now come to the most interesting part 
of my story. It was during those awful days 
which followed the fall of New Orleans, that 
the events I have to relate, transpired. Master 
Edward was the sole comfort and support of his 
dear mother at this period. The general was 
away at the front, and my mistress was practical- 
ly alone, save for Master Edward and myself. 
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(Our chaplain—an aged priest—was absent, for 
the time being, at a neighboring town.) Ah, 
those were dark times indeed! We dared not 
leave our grounds. We did not know what was 
happening. The most sinister rumors were afloat. 
Freed negroes were roaming the country com- 
mitting the most awful crimes. We had no hope 
for assistance from outside, for the nearest house 
was some twenty miles distant. We had no 
horses, except one, and that was lame. All the 
others had been sent to the Confederate Army. 
We only had two or three negroes left, for at 
the proclamation of Mr. Lincoln they had desert- 
ed us practically in a body. I have never seen 
such ungratefulness in my life, for these men 
could not have been treated better anywhere. 
God knows, my Master was goodness itself to 
them; but I shouldn’t blame them too much. 
They were influenced by one of their number— 
a cunning and unscrupulous rascal named La 
Farge. This man had never forgiven the general 
who had reprimanded him publicly because of 
his loose conduct and laziness. It was a lovely 
morning, similar to this, while my young master 
and mistress were at breakfast, that one of the 
darkies about the place rushed into this room 
and informed them that a band of negroes head- 
ed by La Farge, was rapidly approaching, to 
ransack the house and the chapel especially, 
which was small brick building situated in the 
back garden. They were after the precious gold 
and altar-furnishings. They were determined 
moreover, the darkey told us, to tear down the 
Confederate flag which floated on the fiag staff 
in front of the sacred edifice. Master Edward’s 
eyes flashed fire at this news, and he dismissed 
the negro after bidding him to summon the plan- 
tation hands into the house; ordering him more- 
over, to see that all the lower part of the building 
was tightly shut and barred. Then turning to his 
mother and pressing her hands to his lips with 
old-time courtesy, he said quite simply, but with 
a proud ring in his voice, that the time had now 
come when he was to take his father’s place, 
acting in such a capacity, he must request that 
she retire to the secret chamber at the top of the 
house and remain there until all danger was 
passed. 

“My mistress, of course, as was natural, pro- 
tested vehemently, and declared she would and 
must stay at his side; but there was no further 
time for delay for, even at that moment, shouts 
and yells and ribald songs announced the arriv- 
al of the enemy. 

“After entrusting his mother to my care, Mas- 
ter Edward rushed towards the chapel. I had 
now finally succeeded in persuading my mistress 
to follow me up the stairs and into her room. 
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The lower part of the house had by this been 
heavily barred and shuttered, thanks to the few 
faithful servants that had remained with us. 
These I ordered into the attic, where I knew they 
would hide in fear and trembling until all was 
over. In the meanwhile, the negroes failing to 
force an entrance into the house, turned their 
attention to the chapel, but they arrived just in 
time to see my young master, carrying the Stars 
and Bars pressed to his heart, slam the doors in 
their very faces. Infuriated at this second re- 
pulse, they held a hasty consultation of what 
should next be done. They fully realized that 
the doors which were of bronze, could not be 
broken open, and that the windows were too nar- 
row to admit the passage of a human body. So 
after some delay the fiends decided to set fire to 
the interior of the sacred building (the exterior 
was, as I’ve said before, of substantial red brick), 
thus forcing my little Boy Blue to open the doors 
and admit them. Very soon they had a huge fire 
in front of the chapel’s main entrance, and by 
aid of pitch-forks they broke open the stain 
glass windows and forced the blazing straw into 
the interior. My mistress and I beheld with hor- 
ror and dismay all these diabolical proceedings 
and realized how helpless we were to prevent 
them. Once or twice she wished to rush forth 
from the house and beg the negroes to desist, 
but I finally convinced her how futile and use- 
less this would be. There might be some escape 
yet. God alone could help us. ... 

“Through the windows of the chapel facing 
us, which were the first to be broken open, we 
could see Master Edward kneeling in prayer be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament. (The Blessed Sac- 
rament was always reserved here, and our chap- 
lain, when at home, celebrated the Holy Mysteries 
daily.) 

““Q my God,’ cried my mistress who now 
thought more of the preservation of Our Lord 
than she did for the life of her own child—for 
she was, before all else, a devoted Catholic—‘O 
Jesus, save Thyself and him, my Edward, if 
such be Thy blessed will.’ 

“When the first pitch-fork of burning straw 
was flung into the chapel, Master Edward man- 
aged to extinguish it, but the wretches soon 
smashed open all the other windows, flinging in 
the blazing heaps as fast as they could; and soon 
the interior was a roaring furnace. 

“But they had miscalculated the bravery and 
endurance of our little knight, for doubtless they 
thought that as soon as the building was afire, 
he would make good his escape; but they should 
have known that a true Southerner is no coward! 
(Mrs. Flynn’s fine old. eyes flashed as she said 
these last words.) 
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“Master Edward now saw that all was lost, 
for he could not make his way to the front or 
rear of the edifice—all, save within the immediate 
vicinity of the Sanctuary, was a mass of flames. 
Even if there had been a means of egress, he 
knew—good Catholic that he was—that he must 
consume the Sacred Hosts that remained in the 
Tabernacle, realizing that if he dared rush forth 
not only would he be killed, but the Blessed Sac- 
rament which he must carry might fall a prey 
to these demons in human form. 

“Through the flame and smoke, my mistress 
and I beheld our boy unlock the door of the 
Tabernacle, and making his genufiection, take 
out the ciborium, uncover it, and then on both 
knees receive his God and Saviour for the last 
time,—his viaticum! I shall never forget that 
sight as long as I live. He seemed like some 
seraph fresh from Heaven as he knelt there so 
ethereal and glorious was his face in the light 
of the fast-approaching flames. He was giving 
all he had, his very best—he was making the 
supreme offering of love for his God and his 
King! Upon the altar was the flag he loved so 
well—the symbol of all that is good and noble 
and true! At my side my mistress was sobbing 
and praying, but even in that terrible hour she 
was proud of her son and would not have had 
him do otherwise. ...” 

For a minute or so there was a silence after 
Mrs. Flynn had finished, and I, who had heard 
this heroic and sublime story before, felt a lump 
rising in my throat and a mist filming my eyes 
as I gazed upwards upon the portrait of “The 
Little Boy Blue.” 

“There is little more to tell,” our hostess went 
on, “the faithful negro who had warned us, 
managed to carry the news of the raid to a band 
of Confederate Soldiers who were guarding some 
military stores down the river. They arrived 
just in time to see the roof of the chapel crash 
in—just too late to rescue our little hero. La 
Farge and his band managed to escape upon the 
arrival of the soldiers.... That is all.” 

I glanced at my companion when she was 
finished and saw that he had taken out his hand- 
kerchief and was wiping his eyes. 

“The boy was certainly a hero, there is no 
doubting that.... But don’t you think it’s about 


In this mystery of faith, Jesus Christ bestows 
upon us that splendor of beauty, majesty, and 
glory, which is the delight of the Blessed; those 
treasures, those riches, and those infinite perfec- 
tions which are the admiration of the angels; 
that perfume of His glorious body which regales 
all paradise.—Lallemant. 
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Winter Reveries 


LoLaA BEERS MYSEN 


INTER is here—the days of feathery white- 

ness when the cold Northwester comes 

sweeping down the valley, robing the pines 
in lustrous pearl, and far and wide scattering 
on the hillside, glittering snow diamonds—the 
confetti of the gods. 

Winter is here—for the leaves lie dead. It 
is the same forest road we are treading and 
where once oddly shaped mounds called forth 
exclamations of delight, now it is a threefold 
pleasure, for we see Winter’s king tenderly 
blanketing the ferns and wild woodbine and pow- 
dering the cedars with glittering frost. 

Winter is here—go not with bowed head and 
crouching form but look up into the sky and see 
the halo of lingering autumn light. Fair Wiscon- 
sin,as I gaze into the stirred sea of restless redgold 
waves I cannot help wondering if the same sun- 
light is smiling on you. The magnificent color- 
ing! See how the fall season’s golden red blends 
itself into a rampant scarlet and purple, seem- 
ing to move with something of an ethereal spirit 
from the pink and lavender to a heavenly blue 
in the midst of which hangs a crescent moon of 
silver. If this be earth what must be heaven? 

But why enumerate? Come and behold with 
your own eyes the majestic pines, heavy with 
clusterings of white, the ever twining river that 
forms a dazzling diadem against deep banks of 
balsam and evergreen, the crystal lake in the 
heart of the hemlocks. 

The white-breasted winter birds scatter at the 
drumming beat of a neighboring partridge in 
flight and the woods seem fairly alive with frisk- 
ing squirrels and porcupines. Across a shallow 
stream the busy beaver has piled his strips of 
bark, while the native badger peers from out 
his hollow stump in curious inpudence. Perhaps 
we may be so fortunate as to get a glimpse of a 
mangnificent buck, as he stands palely outlined 
against the deep shadow, half in fear, half in 
defiance. How he holds his proud antlered head! 

The marsh stretches by us in tumbled white- 
ness, the fire-flies no longer flit over it, and al- 
though apparently devoid of living things it is 
teeming with life, its shelter the haven for the 
summer wood snake, the turtle and the frog. 

The cranberry bush and the wild arrow-root 
have blossomed and died and only the tireless 
knock of our friend “Red head,” the wood-pecker, 
disturbs the hush with its echo. Where are our 
friends—the little prairie blue-stem, the wild 
iris and the meadow-marguerite? Over the snow 

(Continued on page 318) 
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The Loetschen Valley—A Tiny Mountain Vale 
of Wondrous Beauty 


MaRIE WIDMER 


RAPPED in sublime solitude between the 

cradle of the tempestuous Lonza and the 

village of Gampel, on the right shore of 
the river Rhone, stretches a patch of land, richly 
blessed in all that is quaint and beautiful—the 
Loetschen Valley. It has a length of only 26 
Kilometers (about 16 miles), but in this com- 
paratively short distance it rapidly falls from 
an altitude of 3204 meters (about 10,512 feet) 
to 636 meters (about 2086 fest) and the different 
geological characteristics resulting from this quick 
descent are responsible for the division of the 
Valley into three separate sections, each of about 
three hours’ distance. 

The lower part between Gampel and Ferden 
is a wild uninhabited gorge where the waters of 
the Lonza gather their final energy for the power 
station at Gampel. The middle portion from 
Ferden to the so-called “Gletscheralp” is a fertile 
Alpine valley, with pastures, meadows and fields 
and picturesque little hamlets and villages dotted 
here and there, radiating a perpetual charm and 
loveliness. The upper section entirely occupies 
a zone of snow and ice. Consequently the natives 
apply the name of “Loetschen Valley”. (Loet- 


schental) to the inhabited middle portion of the 


valley of the Lonza stream. 

Excavations made at Goppenstein, between 
Gampel and Ferden, brought to light a number 
of bronze articles which indicated that the Loet- 
schen Valley, in spite of its sequestered position, 
was already frequented in pre-Roman times. His- 
tory mentions Loetschen for the first time in 
1181. At the beginning it was known as “Vallis 
Lienc,” then “Vallis Loechen,” “Vallis Liec,” 
“Vallis de Liech,” “Lich-Tal.” In the year 1415 
it figured under the name of “Loetschen,” the 
equivalent of the Romansch “Loechen.” This 
designation was generally adopted in the 16th 
Century and has probably some conncetion with 
the name of the river of the valley, the “Lonza.” 

The valley was at first the property of an am- 
bitious, ruthless family, the nobles “Zum Thurn- 
Gestelenburg” whose native stronghold stood at 
Niedergestelen in the Rhone Valley. Numerous 
bitter fights with the Bernese took place in the 
Loetschental during their reign and it is related 
that Peter von Thurn, one member of this dynas- 
ty, sold a colony of Loetschental inhabitants to 


the convent of Interlaken for the sum of 500 
guilders; this he did in order to populate the 
near-by Lauterbrunnen Valley. Seven years lat- 
er, in 1875, the Loetschental was invaded and 
conquered by the “patriots” from Upper Valais. 
The inhabitants were forced to renounce the reign 
of the nobles von Thurn and had to swear obe- 
dience and fidelity to the victors. After centuries 
of submission to their new masters the Loetschen 
people acquired their liberty for the sum of 1000 
talers, a huge financial sacrifice in those days. 

The Loetschen inhabitants’ chief source of in- 
come lies in their meadows and pastures. How- 
ever, same as in the adjoining Rhone Valley, the 
climate in this region is very dry and artificial 
irrigation has to be resorted to. A legend in 
this connection explains that when God created 
the world, the meadows, fields and vineyards, He 
asked the natives of Valais whether He should 
irrigate or whether they would attend to it and 
the Valaisan people declared that they preferred 
to do this themselves, as they would then be 
certain that it would be done rightly. 

Huge hollowed-out tree trunks are used for 
conducting the fertile glacier streams from moun- 
tain sides, rocks, and dangerous precipices down 
into the pastures and fields. These irrigation 
canals—known as bisses—consist of as many as 
400 wooden channels. Great danger is natural- 
ly connected with the construction of such an 
irrigation plant and it used to be the custom to 
let the lot decide who had to undertake this peril- 
ous work. There are canals which are so danger- 
ous that the village priest accompanies the men 
in order to be right on the spot in case of an ac- 
cident. 

The water conduits are property of a group 
of owners and each owner is entitled to his turn 
of using the water. How long he may do so at 
a time depends upon the number of owners of 
the respective canal, and the claim of each in- 
dividual is carved on small pieces of wood which 
also bear the so-called “house sign,” as every 
family dwelling is recorded by a special sign. 
The first turn lasts from 3 to 7 A. M., the second, 
from 7 to 11 A. M., the third, from 11 A. M. to 
3 P. M., the fourth, from 3 to 7 P. M., and the 
last, from 7 P. M. to 3 A. M. From Saturday 
evening until Sunday midday the water belongs 
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to the village priest. These wooden tags, “Tess- 
len,” as they are called by the natives, are drawn 
on a string and kept by a special “water guard.” 
In due rotation, as they are on the the string, 
the utilization of the water takes place. One 
individual may, however, possess several tags and 
the claims are consequently different; sometimes 
he has only two hours or even less. 

The Loetschen Valley has not so many artifi- 
cial irrigation canals as other parts of the Canton 
of Valais, as there are quite a number of little 
streams which descend from the glaciers and 
mountain streams above. 

There remain traces of a big irrigation canal, 
the “Kastlera,” which watered the extensive 
meadows between Ried and Ferden and there is 
even talk of repairing it again, as the Lonza 
water which it carried proved an excellent fer- 
tilizer. 

Farming in the Loetschen Valley is done after 
very simple methods. Haymaking takes place in 
the lower parts at the beginning of July and the 
hay has frequently to be carried for long distanc- 
es to the barns. It is generally dumped in from 
the roof a part of which is temporarily uncovered 
for this purpose. After haymaking the peasants 


gradually go higher up until they have gathered 


in the last scanty products which these regions 
will yield. A second haymaking takes place in 
the lower sections at the end of August and, after 
the cattle have pastured on those meadows, they 
are carefully manured for the next season. 

Rye is grown extensively in this district and 
potatoes are also a general product. Ploughs 
and carts are not used in the Loetschen Valley; 
the fields are simply hoed over and everything 
that has to be brought to and fro is carried. 

Each village has its own primitive mill. One 
of the burghers undertakes the operation of it 
and receives as compensation one-twentieth of 
the grain of which quantity he has, however, to 
turn over half to the community. The bran is 
not separated from the rye flour which accounts 
for the dark color of the Valaisan rye bread; 
white flour is, however, milled from barley and 
wheat. 

Further municipal institutions are the saw mill 
and the baking oven. Bread is baked in turns 
every one to two months. The dough is shaped 
in wooden forms and carried to the public bakery 
on wooden boards. 

The Loetschen Valley, from Gampel to the lofty 
heights of eternal ice and snow where the Lonza 
is born, offers a veritable feast of scenic wonders 
and proves a constant delight to lovers of a sim- 
ple and natural mode of life. 

The group of houses which are dotted around 
the stately church of Gampel belong to two com- 
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munities—Gampel and Steg. Gampel on the 
right shore of the Lonza belongs to the district 
of Leuk, Steg to West Raron. In spite of its 
very close proximity to the church of Gampel, 
Steg is assigned to the church district of Nie 
dergestelen, almost three-quarters of an hour 
distant. 

A small carriage road climbs through the ro- 
mantic gorge from Gampel to Goppenstein—a 
bridle path only winds its way up through the 
actually inhabited portion of the valley. Better 
means of communication have been urged upon 
the inhabitants of Loetschen many times, but 
they are a conservative people in those rural 
districts, just beginning to get accustomed to 
that marvelous innovation which has already 
brought life to Goppenstein, the Loetschen Rail- 
way, opened for traffic in the year 1913. 

Goppenstein prides itself with a not too-suc- 
cessful lead mine. It is just a small village with 
a very attractive chapel in which Mass is said 
occasionally by the priest of Kippel. A little 
higher up towers a solitary, peculiarly shaped 
rock; it is known as the “Laengstein,” or better 
still “Waldis Ankenchuebji” (Waldi’s butter 
barrel), the latter designation being most sug- 
gestive of a story connected with it. 

“A long time ago,” so the natives relate, “there 
lived in this district a passionate hunter, Meyer 
Waldi by name. He shot all the game in the 
neighborhood until the ghost of the mountains 
appeared to him and said: “Why do you shoot 
all my animals? Keep away from here and I 
will grant you a wish!” Meyer Waldi promised 
to give up hunting and upon his return home he 
found what he had desired: a pretty house, beauti- 
ful meadows, many cows, and a butter barrel as 
big as a church tower. He then lived happily 
and quietly for many years and the forest and 
mountains gradually became enlivened again with 
game of every description, until some of the ani- 
mals went right on his farm. At their sight 
Meyer Waldi was overcome by his former pas- 
sion. He went hunting again and shot an animal. 
Immediately there was a terrific thunder and 
awful noise in the near-by rocks and mountains 
and a well-known voice called to him: “You have 
broken your promise and for your punishment 
your farm will now turn into stones.” And so 
it happened; Waldi’s meadows became one stretch 
of waste ground and the opulent barrel was 
changed into a mass of solid rock.” 

From Goppenstein the bridle path climbs swift- 
ly up towards Ferden where we get a first 
glimpse of the overwhelming grandeur of the 
mountains and glaciers which surround this se 
eluded, but happy little world—a chain of silent 
guardians around a forgotten Paradise. 
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In a quarter of an hour from Ferden we reach 
Kippel, the principal village of the valley, with 
an imposing church, well known for its particu- 
larly melodious chimes. A hotel caters now to 
the wants of tourists since 1913; previous to that 
time it used to be the village priest’s pleasure 
to accomodate visitors. The opening of the 
Loetschberg Railway has proved a welcome means 
for tourists to visit this romantic valley which 
offers so much to lovers of Alpine scenery and 
climbing. The Bietschhorn, for instance, the ma- 
jestic peak above Kippel, means to this village 
as much as the Jungfrau does to Interlaken.— 
Whether it be at dawn, when the glistening silver 
of its robes gradually assumes the delicate tint 
of June roses, or whether it be at sunset, when 
the departing king of the day bestows a last kiss 
upon its serene brow, the sight of this mountain 
is ever beautiful, ever uplifting. 


Another short ascent and we approach the vil- 
lage of Wiler which was entirely destroyed by 
fire in the year 1900. New and more attractive 
homes have been erected since, which accounts 
for the somewhat modern aspect of the communi- 
ty.—Passing the picturesque Tennmatt Chapel, 
we soon reach the fertile Tennmatten, an exten- 
sive stretch of meadows faced by the equally 
luxuriant Wuestenmatten on the opposite bank 
of the Lonza. Still a little higher up beckons 
Ried with a friendly summer hotel; just a small 
group of nutbrown chalets clinging to the steep 
mountainside and the mountain stream thunder- 
ing in the narrow bed of rocks below. 

Twenty minutes higher up, built entirely on 
rocks, stands the last village of the Loetschen 
Valley, Blatten, with a most interesting pilgrim- 
age chapel a little further on. Higher still is 
the Fafler Alp where the burghers of the Loet- 
schen Valley have built a hotel 5400 feet above 
sea level. 

Following the course of the Lonza up to its 
lofty home we pass Gletscher Alp, with its cluster 
of some 52 dairy huts where many a tired wan- 
derer has been made welcome; and then at last, 
at the foot of the great Lang Glacier stands the 
cradle of the boisterous mountain stream. 


Visitors to the Loetschen Valley will quickly 
perceive that the houses in all the villages, with 
the exception of the newly rebuilt Wiler, stand 
very close together. Narrow and mostly crooked 
lanes wind through them—but this very fact adds 
an indescribable charm to their aspect; they are 
the delight of all admirers of the quaint and 
curious. We find three kinds of buildings in 
this region: the dwelling-house, the stable with 
barn and the granary, and these, with the excep- 
tion of the main streets at Kippel and Wiler, 
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which are lined only by dwelling-houses, are all 
intermingled. 

One of the most remarkable residences of the 
whole valley is the richly decorated Murmann 
house at Kippel. It was built in the year 1776 
and the entire facade is artistically decorated 
with carvings. Many houses—and there are some 
dating from the 16th Century—bear interesting 
inscriptions and mottoes. Simple as their interior 
may be, it seldom lacks the artistic and among 
the furniture there are often exquisite wood 
carvings which would be highly paid for by col- 
lectors and connoisseurs. 

The inhabitants of the Loetschen Valley are a 
healthy and contented people. No physician has 
ever ventured to make his living among them. 
In urgent cases only a doctor is called from Ra- 
ron or Visp, as the village priest at Kippel keeps 
a well-stocked pharmacy and free of charge he 
ministers to the occasional medical needs of his 
flock. Simple surgical cases, such as broken 
limbs, are generally successfully treated by a 
farmer in the village of Wiler. 

Christenings, courting, weddings and funerals 
form naturally important events in the otherwise 
uneventful life of the Loetschen people who have 
always been accustomed to the greatest simplic- 
ity. They live practically from their own prod- 
ucts and they wear clothes woven by themselves 
from the wool with which their flocks provide 
them. The women spin and weave as of old and 
their curiously shaped hats are home-made of 
their own straw! Surely economy could not go 
any further! 

Luxuries are also unknown to the priest of Kip- 
pel, as his yearly salary amounts to only 650 
francs ($130) plus sufficient land to enable him 
to keep a cow, some calves and goats, and to 
plant some potatoes and corn. But his diet of 
milk and potatoes has not impaired his health 
or his good humor; on the contrary, he declares 
that he would never dream of leaving his dear 
Loetschen people. 

Religion plays a very prominent part in the 
Loetschen Valley, as all the inhabitants are de-— 
vout Catholics. The principal festive days are 
consequently religious ones and among these the 
day of Corpus Christi and the Sunday following 
it are observed with particular pomp. 

All the men of military age have to take part 
in the big procession which takes place after 
Mass and which is lead by bearers of flag and 
crucifix. The uniform of these men consists of 
white trousers, red coat with yellow and black 
decorations. White leather bands cross the breast 
and shoulders and a military hat with feather 
forms the headgear. From about 80 to 100 men 
appear in this attire and almost every family 
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possesses such a uniform which is worn only on 
such special occasions; some even wear the old 
officers’ uniforms of the French or Neapolitan 
Swiss regiments. 

Crucifix and flag bearers are followed by maid- 
ens in long flowing white veils, then come the 
brotherhoods in white robes, after them the mili- 
tary contingent, then little girls in white, choir 
singers, priests, etc., and finally the various vil- 
lage officials, the schoolboys, and the congrega- 
tions in general. 

The procession winds its way from the church 
at Kippel to the meadows outside the village 
where it stops before a wayside cross to invoke 
the divine blessing upon the place, its inhabitants 
and the products of the fields. 

Of a more simple character are the so-called 
Chapel festivals. Besides the two churches at 
Kippel and Blatten there are not less than nine 
chapels to be found in the Loetschen Valley and 
eighteen small wayside shrines. The latter are 
mostly dotted along the different paths leading 
to the high pastures and the dairymaids, or who- 
ever pass them, generally take a little rest to 
offer a prayer. 

The Loetschen people are the very embodiment 
of health and strength and the men from this 
district are hailed as some of the best soldiers. 
The Honor Guard which was provided under 
Captain Hermann Seiler for the King of Italy 
on the opening of the Simplon Railway at Brigue 
in 1906 consisted chiefly of men from Loetschen 
and fifteen men from the Loetschen Valley are 
also to be found among the Papal Guard in Rome. 

The natives may be somewhat reticent towards 
strangers at first, but when one has become closer 
acquainted with them, they show a very friendly 
spirit and cordial, warm-hearted hospitality. And 
as the Loetschen Valley is now hailed a veritable 
wayside paradise, it is worth while to linger with 
its inhabitants in order to understand a people 
who live in uninterrupted communion with God 
and His sublime creations. 


Students’ Mission Crusade 
CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS 


Directions were given in the Christ Child 
Christmas Resolution leaflet, which our Unit cir- 
culated and had published last month in THE 
GRAIL, to send donations to any of the home or 
foreign missionary societies engaged in the work 
of educating Catholics as to mission needs, of 
stimulating and encouraging generous support of 
the missions. Its work is educational. Other 
well established missionary societies must take 
care of the financial matters. Individual Units 
of the Crusade are free to support by their alms 
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any missionary activity. Some Christmas dona- 
tions accompanied by. the Christ Child Christmas 
Resolution coupon were sent to the St. Meinrad 
Seminary Unit of the Crusade. We acknowl- 
edge these gifts and at once arranged to for- 
ward them as directed to Maryknoll for Father 
Ford in far-off China. 


LECTURES 


Four illustrated lectures have been prepared 
by our Unit for distribution over the country to 
schools sending in their addresses. Each lecture 
is accompanied by a number of hand painted, 
colored slides. Their purpose is to educate the 
masses and especially the students, in the needs 
and conditions of the missions. The following 
lectures are on hand: 

Lecture 1. The Missions. (First division) 40 
slides; length 25 minutes. 

Lecture 2. The Negro Missions. (Africa) 90 
slides; length 50 minutes. 

Lecture 3. The Chinese Missions. 86 slides; 
length 45 minutes. 

Lecture 4. The Philippine Missions. 90 slides; 
length 50 minutes. 

Note: Lecture 2 is especially adapted for 
children. 

Save mailing expenses, no charge is asked for 
the use of these lectures. In case any institution 
is not provided with a projector and curtain to 
show such lectures, we can rent both to you for 
$1.00. 


ENTHUSIASTIC MISSIONERS 


St. Charles Seminary, C. PP. S., Carthagena, 
Ohio.—The day before New Year’s, a member of 
the Gaspar Foreign Mission Society,—affiliated 
as a unit to the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, June, 1919,—looking over his Christmas 
returns found that he had too much to his credit 
so he decided to sell chances among the Semi- 
narians on a box of candy and a box of cigars, 
the entire proceeds to go to the ransom of heathen 
children. He posted his intention and within an 
hour fifty chances were taken and ten more prizes 
added by other members. By seven o’clock the 
next morning, when the raffle took place, one 
hundred and twenty five chances each were sold 
on the cigars and candy, netting the sum of 
twelve dollars and fifty cents. But this was only 
the beginning of the enthusiasm. The member 
who won the box of candy auctioned it to the 
highest bidder for ten dollars. (Of course, sev- 
eral went together on this bid, for none had that 
much to his credit.) Enthusiasm growing with 
excitement, the box of cigars was auctioned next, 
but in a different manner—each had to pay the 
amount bid over the previous bidder, thus dis- 
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tributing the burden. The last bidder was to get 
the cigars; but since everyone wanted them it 
was evident that the auction would continue all 
day, so the amonut was set at fifty dollars—a 
nice sum for a box of tweny-five 10¢ cigars. 
Adding this to the regular Christmas collection, 
to the great surprise and exceeding all expecta- 
tions ever dreamt of two days before, their gift 
amounted to over one hundred dollars—certainly 
a grand sacrifice for fifty-two poor Seminarians 
and worthy to be imitated by those who possess 
a little more of this world’s goods. Thus did 
the Seminarians of St. Charles begin the New 
Year of 1920. Will the good God suffer Himself 
to be outdone by their charity? No, He will give 
the G. F. M. S. and the “Crusade” much more 
in return. 


NEW MISSION FIELD IN CENTRAL CHINA 


The Chinese Mission Society at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has recently received news from Rome, 
that the Holy See has entrusted to the care of 
the Society a large populous mission in the Prov- 
ince of Hupeh, in central China, with the city of 
Hanyang as headquarters. 

The city of Hanyang with its two sister cities, 
Hankow and Wu-Chang, built at the confluence 
of the Yangtse and the Han Rivers form the 
commercial capital of central China. The Yangtse 
River is navigable to large boats as far as the 
Tripple City, as the capital of Hupeh is some- 
times called, a distance of six hundred miles. A 
line of railroad runs through this district from 
Pekin in the north as far as the Quangtung 
border in the south, and at present an American 
company is planning a new railroad through the 
Yangtse gorges into western China. This rail- 
road will open up a large wealthy district to the 
world and will add still more to the importance 
of Hanyang and the neighboring cities. 

The field assigned by the Holy See to the 
Chinese Mission Society extends over several 
thousand square miles of central Hupeh. It is 
estimated that its total Population is nearly four 
million. The city of Hanyang, which will be the 
headquarters of their activities, has a population 
of roughly half a million, while the three cities 
together have a total population of two million. 

The importance of central Hupeh as a mission 
field has long ago been see by the non-Catholic 
missionaries. At present they have in the dis- 
trict some three hundred missionaries of various 
denominations. They have in addition a large 
well-equipped University — Boone University at 
Wu-Chang, and a number of high schools, where 
English is taught and students are prepared for 
American Universities. 

Before the end of the present year, the Chinese 
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Mission Society hopes to have between thirty 
and forty missionaries, from Ireland and the 
United States, working in their newly appointed 
district. The central position of their mission 
and the means of communication it affords with 
the surrounding provinces will undoubtedly be of 
great advantage to them in establishing the Faith 
in the heart of China. 


One in Mind and Heart 


(Continued from page 294) 


Spouse: “Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, 
my beautiful one, and come,” had thrown off the 
chains of earth and hastened with the wings of 
a dove to Him Whom she had loved on earth. 

In gratitude to God for her great glory, Bene- 
dict, joining his voice with the angels’ song, 
hastened to communicate the joyful news to the 
brethren. Forthwith he sent for her precious 
remains to be brought to the monastery, and he 
placed in his own sepulcher the sacred body. And 
so it came about that they, who in life were 
of one mind and heart for the service of God, 
were not separated in the grave. And to this 
day on Cassino’s mount, enclosed in one common 
sepulcher, their holy dust is joined, waiting to 
receive the pulse of life from the noble hearts 
now in Heaven more than ever one. 


To an Old Penny 


J. A. Y¥. 


I scarce can see your time-worn date, 
O Penny born in seventy-eight! 


Where have you been this many a day, 
Since first I spent you back in May? 


My face was freckled then and tan, 
But now I am a bearded man. 


Why didn’t you return to me,— 
Did you have other babes to see? 


Or did you keep yourself away 
Because my head is dollar grey? 


My Indian guide, give me your hand, 
And walk me straight to fairyland: 


I saw the world I longed to roam, 
Now take your Prodigal back home. 


They give you dollars there, ’tis sad, 
For work and sweat, and doing bad, 


But pennies are, that’s understood, 
To give a boy for being good. 


The rain of compunction softens the hardness 
of the heart.—St. Gregory the Great. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


THE OBLATE AND HOLY MASS 
(After Abbot Gueranger) 


After dealing with the connection which should 
exist between the Oblates and Holy Mass, Abbot 
Gueranger reminds them of a kindred theme, the 
reception of Holy Communion. He says: “As 
to Holy Communion, they will never isolate it 
in their respect and love from the oblation itself 
of the Holy Sacrifice, whereby we are put in 
possession of this priceless treasure; they will 
receive it frequently, with a thankful and loving 
adoration, according to the intention of its divine 
Institutor.” 

The Church is like one grand assembly, 
stretched out over the whole earth, where king 
and pauper take their places side by side, where 
there is no distinction in rank or dignity, where 
those only are greater who are nearer to the one, 
unchanging center, the Holy Eucharist. And 
why is this? Because that Holy Eucharist is not 
a mere Sacrament, but it is the life and source 
of the Sacraments, Christ the Lord Himself. 

This is the reason why we say that those who 
are frequent attendants at the Holy Table are 
closest to God, whereas those who remain away 
from this life-giving Banquet, perhaps never ac- 
cepting our Lord’s invitation even once a year, 
are said to be farthest away from their heaven- 
ly Father. The trees that are nearest the waters, 
are the greenest and healthiest; those that are 
far away from the same, never receiving even 
the benefit of a rain, dry up and wither to noth- 
ing. 

From his words, the learned Abbot seems to 
indicate that we should not too easily receive 
Holy Communion outside of Mass, lest we lose that 
great feeling, which he would have us possess 
when communicating, namely that we are par- 
takers of the sacrifice of Calvary. For it is by 
this holy Sacrifice, he says, that “we are put 
in possession of this priceless treasure.” How- 
ever, as is the custom everywhere nowadays, we 
may without hesitancy receive Holy Communion 
outside of Mass according to the arrangements 
of the pastor, but, even then we ought to make 
our thankgsiving during a Mass, if possible, or 
hear a Mass later. Nevertheless, if a person is 
hindered from hearing holy Mass, he should not 
for that reason alone be hindered from receiving 
Holy Communion. 

“They will receive it frequently, with a thank- 


ful and loving adoration, according to the inten- 
tion of its divine Institutor.” These words hold 
much to ponder upon. We shall consider them 
briefly. Through the kindness and fatherly con- 
cern of Pope Pius X, of blessed memory, no one 
can complain that the frequent reception of Holy 
Communion has not been made as easy as pos- 
sible. All that is absolutely demanded is, that 
the recipient be free from mortal sin and at- 
tachment to it, and, moreover, a good intention 
in approaching the Holy Table. In order to have 
this good intention all that is necessary is to fol- 
low the injunction of Abbot Gueranger, namely, 
receiving “according to the intention of its divine 
Institutor.” And what is the intention of Jesus 
Himself? That we may grow better by means 
of this holy Sacrament. Certainly very ungrate- 
ful and weak in faith are those Catholics who, 
though they have all the opportunity offered 
them, neglect this life-giving source of all virtue 
and happiness. Abbot Gueranger does not want 
the Oblates by any means to follow in their foot- 
steps. 


REPORT OF GOOD WORKS 


Report of the good works offered in honor of 
9 P| Father St. Benedict on Tuesday, Dec. 
We are highly pleased to announce the follow- 
ing very edifying list of good works, offered up 
in accordance with our invitation in ‘the Deca 
ber issue of THE GRAIL. 

1. ALMS: $5.00 to Holy Childhood Association 
as a price for a heathen babe; 50 cents to the 
poor; 50 cents to the poor; 50 cents to a good 
cause; 50 cents to the poor; 40 cents for the 
orphans; 50 cents for the poor; 30 cents for 
church purposes; Alms for the poor; 50 cents 
to the poor; Give an alms; 25 cents to the poor; 
25 cents to the missions; Alms for the poor; To 
help the needy by a small sum of money; Chari- 
ty to some poor person in distress; To cheer the 
hearts of poor children; act of charity. 

2. ROSARIES: An extra _ rosary; 
Five decades of rosary; One exp & 
ades of rosary; One rosary for eparted Ob- 
lates; One rosary for poor souls; Rosary; Fif- 
teen ‘decades of the rosa ; Rosary every day; 
Two rosaries for poor so s; Rosary; Whole ro- 
sary; One rosary; 

3.’ MorTIFICATIONS: To abstain from sweet- 
meats; Some mortification; One mortification; 
Mortification at dinner; Mortification; Abstain- 
ing from lunch for three weeks; One mortifica- 
tion in each meal; Mortification in kneeling; Not 
to smoke throughout the day. 

4. Hoty Communions: To receive Holy Com- 
munion; Holy Communion; Holy Communion for 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Around the world in three days is the proph- 
ecy for airplanes of the near future. The tur- 
bobooster, which will deliver more air to the en- 
gine at high altitudes, where air is so thin, has 
made the recent ascents to over 30,000 feet pos- 
sible. The lessened resistance of the air at these 
high altitudes will allow of greater speeds, pro- 
vided the propeller can secure sufficient reaction 
against the thin air. This is promised by a 
propeller the blades of which can be set at various 
angles. The pilot, at such high altitudes, must 
use an oxygen respirator for breathing. He 
should soon attain speeds of 300 to 400 miles an 
hour. The great obstacle to a flight around the 
world seems to be fuel supply, which is too heavy 
for one flight. 

—Inventions are now being made to order. Dur- 
ing the recent war, the Army and Navy repeated- 
ly said: “We want a device that will do so and 
so,” and got it. The California association of 
walnut growers offered a prize for a machine that 
would brand walnuts without breaking the large 
ones and without missing the small ones. Many 
successful machines were offered. 

—House cleaning is the great dread for the 
wife, and often a greater dread for the husband, 
A new electri- 


—— in beating the carpet. 
cal device tends not only to the beating but also 
to the washing of the carpet, and that without 


taking it from the floor. No water touches the 
carpet or rug. Instead, a warm “sudsy” clean- 
nig compound is scrubbed down to the bottom 
of the nap so as to clean every fiber thoroughly 
and to take out all dirt or grit. 

—A complete gold mirie completely under- 
ground! A Colorado mining company, operating 
its mine above the timber line in the heart of 
Colorado’s greatest gold deposits, has erected, 
or rather excavated, mills, mine buildings, water 
tanks, ete., underground. This avoids all danger 
from avalanches, when immense ies of snow 
come rushing down the mountain side. 

—An Indiana man has devised a practical 
method for overcoming smut in wheat. e treats 
the wheat with warm water, which frees it not on- 
ly from the filthy smut but also from the loose 
smut which spoils the inside of the grain. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has taken upon 
itself to spread the treament, and stations are 
being established in all wheat-producing sections 
of the country. 

The shortage of leather in France has neces- 
sitated the manufacture of a steel collar for hors- 
es. The new horse collar is said to be very light 
and cheap. 

—-In eating a peach, we throw away the velvet 

l and the kernel. There is now on sale in the 
arge cities the Nuzha-Persike, a “nut-peach,” 
from the Persian Gulf, which has a smooth skin 
and an edible sweet almond kernel. 

—-Many people love to, or must display a small 
gold mine every time they smile. Modern den- 
tistry has produced a porcelain that is a perfect 
imitation of the natural tooth, and it promises 
to displace the gold filling and crown. The new 


porcelain is said to be stronger than the natural 
enamel and will cut glass like a diamond. It 
is absolutely insoluble and insulates the tooth 
from the shock due to heat and cold. 

—A company has been formed in England to 
operate a fleet of airships to the various parts 
of the world. The cost of operation per mile is 
put at approximately 18 cents for each passenger. 

—The nation’s oil barrel is threatened with 
exhaustion. 40 per cent is, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, already used. One remedy of 
the threatened oil famine is the use of colloidal 
fuel, a solid fuel in a liquid form. Oil and coal 
dust are united through the agency of a third 
substance called a binter. which holds the solid 
particles of the coal so suspended in the oil that 
the entire mass may be burned like oil. 

—The refrigeration of freight cars and of 
other vehicles carrying perishable goods seems 
destined te be revolutionized by an entirely new 
system, which has as its basis the automatic 
circulation of brine. The system consists of two 
tanks, one at each end of the car, connected by 
pipes running along the inside top of the car. 
The tanks are filled with a mixture of crushed 
ice and salt to form a cold brine. The automatic 
circulation is secured from the jolting and sway- 
ing of the car. Each tank is divided lengthwise 
by a-partition with four check valves. The 
valves in the one tank open to the right, the 
valves in the other open to the left. When the 
car sways to one side, ‘the brine passes through 
the one set of valves at one end of the car; when 
the car sways to the other side, this set is closed 
and the valves of the other end being opened, 
the brine is forced to circulate through the pipes. 

—Alcohol yielded cheaply from coke is claimed 
by a British inventor. If all the coke in Great 
Britain be utilized, a production of 50,000,000 
gallons of motor spirits is expected. 

—German airship engineers announce that they 
are building an airship that will be capable of 
making 120 miles an hour. 

—Rubber is a natural product of the rubber 
tree, but inventors are seeking an artificial prod- 
uct of lower cost. Owing to its greater needs, 
the most advanced work has been done in Ger- 
many. A fairly satisfactory product has been 
reported by the Bunsen Society of Berlin. The 
hard rubber obtained artificially is said to be a 
better electrical insulator than the natural prod- 
uct, but the soft rubber is leather like and in- 
elastic. 

—It has been proved that, owing to the great 
amount of fertilizer brought down from the at- 
mosphere, rain is much better than artificial ir- 
rigation for plants. Recent experiments at a lead- 
ing university prove that rain is much better in 
this regard than snow, the nitrogen content be- 
ing much richer. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuts, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Among the liberal benefactions of the late 
Henry C. Frick, steel magnate of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is the gift of $5,000,000 to Mercy Hospital 
in that city. This will pay off a $450,000 mort- 
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gage that burdens the hospital and will enable 
the Sisters to add to their hospital a much need- 
ed building. 

—An epidemic of small pox has broken out at 
St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Spokane, Wash. The 
city of Spokane is likewise afflicted with the 
disease. 

—A Catholic layman, Mr. Francis Zulueta, has 
been appointed Regius Professor of Civil Law 
at the famous University of Oxford. Mr. Zulueta 
is the first Catholic since the “Reformation” to 
occupy the chair of Civil Law. His predecessor 
was a martyr for the Faith. 

—tThe Sisters of Providence, of St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, a foundation of the saintly Mother 
Theodore Guerin, are contemplating the opening 
of a mission in pagan China. 

—Sister Marie de Ste. Josephine, a Little Sis- 
ter of the Poor, one of the founders of the Home 
of the Aged Poor, at Louisville, Ky., died on 
Christmas day. The good Sister was born in 
France, Oct. 5th, 1835. She entered the Order 
of the Little Sisters in her native land. Fifty 
years ago, with a band of Sisters, she left home 
and country to establish the home in which she 
closed a useful life. : 

—Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barry, retired from 
service three months ago, recently died of urae- 
mic poisoning at Washington. 

—By the opening of schools everywhere, the 
K. of C. Councils are giving discharged soldier 
boys splendid opportunities for increasing their 
efficiency as wage earners. 

—The American College at Rome has celebrat- 
ed its sixtieth anniversary. The High Mass on 
the occasion was celebrated by the rector, Rev. 
Charles A. O’Hearn. The Holy Father invited 
the students to attend a Mass that he offered up 
in memory of the event. 

—The Catholic Tribune, of Dubuque, Iowa, is 
issued both weekly and triweekly. The pub- 
lishers hope soon to be in position to establish our 
much talked of first Catholic daily. Up to Janu- 
ary first 3615 persons had pledged their support 
at the rate of $8.00 the year for the proposed 
daily. Let the good work continue and may the 
year 1920 be a witness to the establishment of 
our first Catholic daily in English. For years 
past a number of first-class Catholic dailies in 
foreign tongues have been published among us. 
Chicago alone publishes four such dailies. 

—Early in December the inhabitants of Oregon 
were astonished beyond measure by a heavy snow- 
fall. The snow lay 18 or 20 inches deep and 
the thermometer hovered around the zero mark. 

—-There are still in captivity in the Caucusus, 
Vladivostock, and Turkestan, 150,000 German and 
Austrian prisoners. They are “working in slav- 
ery, living in infected camps, and dying by the 
thousands of typhoid fever and underfeeding. 
They go about in rags, and in order to get e- 
nough to eat they must beg, borrow, and steal.” 
It would seem that after fourteen months of 
“peace” they might be permitted to return to 
their homes. Doesn’t the peace treaty provide 
for the return of prisoners? 

—Archbishop Mundelein, of Chicago, is plan- 
ning to build a $3,000,000 Theologi Seminary. 

—On January 13th the Rev. Editor of the 
Sendbote, the German Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Father Denis Engelhard, O. F. M., cele- 
brated, at St. George’s Church, Cincinnati, the 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination. THE 
GRAIL extends felicitations and wishes the vener- 
able editor many years of usefulness in the liter- 
ary field. 

—tThe head of the Jansenist schism in Ameri- 
ca, Archbishop de Berghes et de Roche, has for- 
mally renounced his errors and submitted to 
Rome. The Jansenists, or Old Catholics, number 
about 120,000 communicants on the western hem- 
isphere. The archbishop was reared in the Prot- 
estant Low Church of England. He later affili- 
ated with the High Church and then became an 
Old Catholic. The convert, who is only forty- 
six years of age, intends to enter one of the 
religious orders. 

—The members of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, who were to have convened at Cincinnati 
last summer, met towards the end of January at 
the National Capital. 


Eucharistic 


—At Seattle, Washington, a two-weeks’ Eu- 
charistic mission was held early in January at 
St. James Cathedral. Two Oblate Fathers of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary were in charge. All 
who made the mission were urged to receive Holy 
Communion each day. 

—After the great international Eucharistic 
Congress, which was held at Vienna, Austria, 
some years ago, a Eucharistic society of men 
(Eucharistische Maennerwacht — Eucharistic 
Guard of Men, or Knights of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, as they might be called) was formed 
for the purpose of cultivating and spreading de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament. This society 
is now active along social lines and is taking 
part in the work of reconstruction. The Eucha- 
rist is the fruitful source of every undertaking 
for the promotion of the ter honor and glory 
of God and of the well-being of men. 

—A petition with over 100,000 signatures has 
been handed to Archbishop Hayes, of New York 
City, begging His Grace to use his influence with 
the Holy Father to make the Church of St. Jean 
Baptiste, in New York, a shrine of perpetual 
adoration. We have, as yet, no such privilege in 
our country—no church of perpetual adoration 
for the faithful. The Church of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste is in charge of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The Archbishop has promised his 
aid in furthering the cause. 


Benedictine 


—The way ohn mg has named the Rt. Rev. 


Ildephonsus uster, O. S. B., Abbot Ordinary 
of St. Paul’s Outside-the-Walls, as ruling presi- 
dent of the Oriental Institute, which is now in 
its second year. The Oriental Institute prepares 
those who are to evangelize the Orient and pro- 
ae reunion in the Faith with the Church of 


me. 

—On Nov. 27th the Rt. Rev. Peter En 
0. S. B., Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, Coll i 
Minn., and President of St. John’s University, 
passed the twenty-fifth anniversary of his elec- 
tion to the abbatial dignity. Ad multos annos! 

—The Benedictine Fathers of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, have purchased and 
taken over the Midland College properties—seven 
large buildings and a campus of some twenty- 
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three acres—in that city and on January fifth 
opened therein a Junior High School for students 
in the grades. Only the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth re will be taught for the present. The 
Midland College was formerly a Lutheran insti- 
tution. 

—At St. Bede’s Abbey, Peru, IIl., two clerics, 
John Gnorski and Boniface Martin, were ordained 
to the priesthood on December 20th. A brother 
of the latter, Fr. Patrick, O. S. B., received the 
order of Subdeaconship. Father John celebrated 
his first Mass on the following day, at Bristol, 
Wis., while Father Boniface offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice for the first time on Christmas day, at 
Peoria, Ill. We understand that five members 
of the Martin family are devoting themselves 
to religion and that a sixth child died on the 
threshold of the Priesthood—in the second year 
of sacred Theology. 

—In Conception Abbey, at Conception, Mo., 
Rev. Bruno Suchsland, O. S. B., received the order 
of Priesthood on Dec. 21 and celebrated his first 
Holy Mass at the Abbey on the following day. 
Fr. Athanasius Brugger, O. S. B., of St. Joseph 
Abbey, Ramsay, La., was raised to the diaconate. 

—Ordinations were held at St. Benedict’s Ab- 
bey, Atchinson, Kan., on Dec. 17th. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Ward conferred orders on eight clerics. 
Four received deaconship, four, subdeaconship. 

—Bro. Alphonse Ruggle, O. S. B., of Conce 
tion Abbey, had the great misfortune, while fill- 
ing a silo with corn, to lose his right arm, which 
was torn out at the shoulder. Medical aid was 
summoned at once and the sufferer was rushed 
to the hospital. He has now recovered and is 
back with his brethren again. 

—Father Albert Kuhn, O. S. B., of Einsiedeln, 
a widely known historian, recently passed his 
eightieth birthday. Father Albert, who is said 
to be vigorous and enjoying health, is ac- 
tively engaged in research work. 

—On Dec. 30th the Rt. Rev. Titular Abbot, 
Adelhelm Odermatt, O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Mt. Angel, Oregon, celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his ordination. - The jubilarian was 
celebrant of the Pontifical High Mass and Arch- 
bishop Christie preached. Abbot Adelhelm, who 
came from the Abbey of Engelberg, Switzerland, 
forty-six years ago, is the founder of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, which he established in 1882. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE FORTY HOURS 


The following “Regulations for the Forty 
Hours and Day of Adoration” are prescribed by 
His grace, the Rt. Rev. J. W. Shaw, Archbishop 
of New Orleans, for the archdiocese: 

1. The Pastor will announce the Devotion and 
explain the purpose thereof for several Sundays 
in advance and will do all in his power to o 
tain a large attendance. 

2. At least one Priest from outside the Parish 
should be invited to assist in hearing Confessions 
(this is not necessary for the small missions). 

3. If sermons are preached they must be about 
the Blessed Sacrament; the Forty Hours is not 
the occasion of Mission Sermons. 

4. The Altar of Exposition should be decorat- 
ed as richly as possible; at least twelve wax 
candles must burn throughout the Exposition; 
the Throne should, if possible, have curtains of 
white silk at the back. 
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5. A Canopy (baldachino) is necessary for 
the Procession. 

6. The Forty Hours being essentially a time 
of a prayer the faithful are to be in- 
structed to direct their intentions as follows: 
First Day: For the Intention of the Holy Father 
and for the peace and welfare of the Universal 
Church; Second Day: For the peace and con- 
cord of Christian peoples and governments and 
for social and industrial ce; Third Day: For 
the Intention of the Archbishop; for the needs 
of the Archdiocese; for the Parish, its clergy, 
people and schools. 

7. Evening devotions: The Pastor should not 
be content with the mere recitation of the Rosary, 
but should rather give short points for medita- 
tion and intercession interpersed with such pray- 
ers as the Litanies of the Holy Name and Sa- 
cred Heart and with suitable hymns in the ver- 
nacular. 

8. Night Adoration: In places where cir- 
cumstances oe the night Adoration should 
be introduced, but this is never to be done with- 
out previous consultation with the Archbishop 
nor until permission has been given in writing. 

9. In places where the Forty Hours cannot 
be made there is to be at least a special period 
of adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and inter- 
cession. When possible this should begin in the 
morning and end at a suitable hour in the even- 
ing; in cases where even this is impossible there 
will be exposition during Mass followed by a 
period of adoration for as long as possible. 

10. The Ceremonies to be observed at this 
longer or shorter period of exposition are as fol- 
lows: (a) The Blessed Sacrament will be sed 
before Mass in the usual way; (b) The Mass 
will be sung or, at least, suitable hymns will be 
sung in Latin or the vernacular; (c) There will 
be a short sermon on the Blessed Sacrament; 
(d) After Mass, the Exposition will continue 
for as long as is convenient, according to the 
circumstances of each place; (e) The closing 
function will always be the same namely: 

(1) Hymn to the Blessed Sacrament in Latin 
or the vernacular. 

(2) Litany of the Holy Name in the vernacular 
for the peace and concord of Christian peoples 
and governments and for social and industrial 
peace. 

(3) If the function is in the evening, there 
will be a short sermon on the Blessed Sacrament. 

4) Litany of the Sacred Heart for the inten- 
tion of the Archbishop, for the needs of the Arch- 
diocese; for the parish, its clergy, people and 
schools. 

(5) ~eng of the Saints said in the vernacular 
or sung in Latin for the Intention of the Holy 
Father and for the peace and welfare of the 
Universal Church; this is to be followed by the 
peavers ordered by the Rubrics for the Forty 

ours. 

(6) A procession with the Blessed Sacrament 
may follow, if possible, during which the Pange 
Lingua will be sung. 

(7) Tantum ergo, etc., and the Benediction 
as usual. 

N. B.—If there is no procession, it is desirable 
that the first four verses of the Pange Lingua 
be sung before Tantum ergo. 
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ary, the shortest month of the year. We are 

glad when February comes because we know 
that spring is not far away and we are certain 
that old winter will get his back broken before 
long. February is quite an interesting month 
because it contains so many birthdays. Febru- 
ary 12, is the day on which we commemorate 
the natal day of the Great Emancipator in A- 
merican history. Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the kindest and perhaps the greatest president 
that the United’ States has had. It was he who 
set free the negroes. Those of you who have 
not yet studied history will learn about him later. 

February 14 is the day we call Valentine’s 
day. I wonder how many of our juniors in the 
CORNER know the origin of St. Valentine’s day. 
Valentine was a very holy priest of Rome many 
many years ago. It is said of him that he was 
very kind to the poor and sick and those who 
were in distress and that he visited them often, 
cheering those in sorrow and comforting those 
in distress. When he became aged and infirm 
he could no longer visit those whom he wished 
to make happy. He felt very sorry on account 
of this and so he wrote letters to those whom he 
could not visit. After his death, his friends kept 
February the 14th in his honor by sending greet- 
ings to one another. The custom was beautiful 
in its origin but has been greatly abused in 
modern times. When you wish to send a valen- 
tine to some one you care for, do not forget the 
good saint whose memory you are perpetuating 
and pass by the so-called “homely” and comic 
valentines, for the person who receives one may 
feel sorrowful on account of it. 

February 22 is the natal day of George Wash- 
ington the first president of the United States 
and the man we point to as the Father of his 
Country. 

This date is also the birthday of James Rus- 
sell Lowell who wrote “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” which tells about the search for the Holy 
Grail. February 27 is the birthday of a greatly 
beloved poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. One 
might think he was a Catholic were one to jud 
from his poems. He certainly understood Cath- 
olic practices very well and was very very fair 
in his writings. Every young person should own 
a copy of Longfellow’s poems. 


De, BOYS AND GIRLS:—This is Febru- 


SOME FEBRUARY SAINTS 


February 2, which is forty days after Christ- 
mas, is the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. 
According to the Law of Moses, forty days after 
the birth of a male child the mother was obli 
to go to the temple to make an offering of a 
lamb that was one year old, for a sacrifice. She 
also had to bring a young dove as an offerin 
for her sins. The priest then prayed for her an 





she was purified or cleansed from her sins. If 
the mother was too r to offer a lamb, she might 
offer a dove i She would, then, bring two 
doves. We see a similar ceremony in the New 
Law when a mother is churched. She goes to 
the church, where the priest prays over her. 
But it is no longer required to bring a lamb 
and a dove. It is customary to offer money now. 
—tThis feast is also called Candlemas Day, for 
on this day the Church blesses for the year her 
supply of candles for divine service. Blessed 
candles are also taken home where they are light- 
ed when the priest brings Holy Communion to 
the sick. They are lighted, too, when there is 
a severe storm, or a lighted candle is placed in 
the hands of a dying person.—What else is Can- 
dlemas Day known for? O yes, it is “ground- 
hog day.” How does the old saying run? Some- 
thing like this, isn’t it? “If candlemas day be 
pleasant and fair, there will be two winters in 
that year.” 

The feast of St. Blaise, Bishop afid Martyr, 
occurs on February 3. St. Blaise lived in Ar- 
menia where so many Christians have been put 
to death for the Faith, even down to the present 
day. During the fearful persecutions of the 
cruel Diocletian the Saint was thrown into prison. 
Here he cured many who were sick. ong 
those that were brought to him was a boy in 
whose throat a sharp fish bone had caught. The 
doctors could do nothing for the poor child but 
St. Blaise cured him. The Church encourages 
us to have our throats blessed on this day that 
we may be kept from throat trouble. Have = 
not all seen the priest take two lighted candles 
and cross them over the throat of the person he 
is blessing while he asks St. Blaise to bless each 
one? Many people go to church to receive this 
blessing. 

February 10 is the feast of St. Scholastica, 
twin sister of St. Benedict, the Patriarch of the 
Monks of the West, who founded the great order 
that bears his name. St. Scholastica is looked 
upon as the mother and co-founder of the Nuns 
and Sisters of St. Benedict. She lived under the 
rule and direction of her holy brother. When 
she died, although St. Benedict was far away 
at the time in his monastery, yet he saw her soul 
under the form of a beautiful dove going . to 
Heaven?—I wonder if there are any of our Boys 
and Girls that would like to live in the Order 
of St. Benedict. It is an old Order and has given 
many thousands of Saints to the Church. 


THE LENTEN SEASON 


February 18th is Ash Wednesday and the be- 
ginning of the holy season of Lent. The fast 
before Easter was instituted and sanctified by 
Our Lord Himself, and the holy apostles or- 
dained it after the example given by Jesus. There 
are several reasons why the Catholic Church 
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instituted the forty days fast before Easter. In 
the first place, the church wishes to keep us mind- 
ful of Our Lord who fasted forty days. Again, 
it is well for us to lay aside worldly pleasures 
and think on things eternal. Lent is a time of 
prayer and penance and we should be willing to 
spend forty days out of 365 in special devotion 
and in atoning for our sins. Every pious Cath- 
olic family should say the Rosary or the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, or both, every night during 
Lent. 


We adore Thee, Oh Christ, and we bless Thee, 
because by Thy Holy Cross Thou hast redeemed 
the world. 


WHY WE KEEP LENT 


Because Christ fasted forty days, 

We keep the Lenten fast, 

Because He fasted for our sins 

This holy time is passed 

In prayer by every Catholic; 

Who shuns all pleasures gay, 

That we ma ankfully rejoice, 

Upon glad Easter Day. Grace KEON. 


HELP THE MISSIONARY CAUSE 


Just recently we received a copy of the Mary- 
knoll Junior and it appealed to us so strongly 
that we thought perhaps our Boys and Girls in 
the CORNER would like to hear about it. It is a 
magazine for young people and its object is to 
help convert the “heathen Chinee.” Does twenty- 
five cents look very la to you? No indeed! 


I can almost hear you laugh. Now let me tell 


ou what to do. Sit down right now and write a 
etter to The Maryknoll Junior, Maryknoll, Ossin- 
ing P. O., N. Y. Enclose twenty-five cents and 
you will receive for a year a little magazine 
which will interest and delight you. Besides 
this, you will be helping a good cause. We should 
like to hear from every reader of the CORNER in 
the Letter Box and know that each of you is 
helping the Missionary movement. Do it now. 


THE DEAF MUTES’ FRIEND 


Another good magazine for boys and girls 
everywhere is Our Young People published at 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. This magazine is pub- 
lished in the interest of the deaf-mutes, that is, 
the children who can neither hear nor speak. 
Write for a sampe copy. You will be interested 
and entertained and if you subscribe for the 
paper you will become a real help to the unfor- 
tunate. Our Lord said, “Whatsoever ye shall 
do unto the least of these, my brethren, ye shall 
do it unto Me.” Learn to do useful thi and 
charitable things with your money. It will make 
you happy to make others happy. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE 
A MARVELLOUS ADVENTURE 


(Continued) 


All the si were fulfilled except the Siege 
Perilous. All the doors and windows of the 
palace went shut by themselves and the hall was 
not greatly darkened. Then an old man came in. 
He was clothed in white. No one knew who he 
was or whence he came. He brought with him a 
young knight without sword or -shield save a 
scabbard hanging by his side. 

The old man said, “Peace be with you. I bring 
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here a young knight who is of the line of kings 
and related to Joseph of Arimathea who took 
our Lord’s body down from the cross whereby 
the marvels of this court and of strange realms 
shall be fully accomplished.” 

Then the old man led the young man to the 
Siege Perilous beside which sat Launcelot. And 
the good man lifted up the cloth which covered 
the Siege and found these letters, “This is the 
Siege of Galahad, the high prince.” 

Galahad sat down in that place and the old man 
went away. And the knights wondered greatly 
that one so young dare sit in this place and th 
said, “This is he by whom the Holy Grail sh 
be found for never before has one sat in this 
place that harm did not come to him.” 

King Arthur came unto Galahad and said, 
“Sir, you are welcome; for you shall move many 
good knights to seek for the Holy Grail.” Then 
the King took him by the hand and led him to 
the river that he might see the — stone. 
And when they were come to the river the king 
said, “Sir, this is a great marvel. Many knights 
have tried to pull the sword from the stone and 
have failed.” 

Galahad answered, “This is no marvel. It 
is my adventure, not theirs. I brought no sword 
with me. Here hangs a scabbard by my side.” 
He laid his hand upon the sword and drew it 
from the stone. 

“God shall send you a shield,” said King Ar- 
thur. 

Then there came a lady riding on a white horse. 
She saluted the king and said, “Sir king, to thee 
shall befall the greatest honor that ever befell 
a king in Britain. Today the Holy Grail shall 
appear in thy house and feed thee and thy knights 
of the Round Table.” She then went her way. 

Then King Arthur said to his knights, “I am 
sure that from this day you shall go in search 
of the Sangreal and I shall never see you to- 
gether again and so before we separate I will 
see you all together in the meadow of Camelot 
to joust.” So all the knights put on armor and 
went into the meadow for a tournament. A 
tournament was a pageant in which two oppos- 
ing parties of men on horseback with blunted 
weapons contended to see which was the more 
skillful in handling weapons. 

Sir Galahad played so well that all wondered. 
He won victories over all the other knights. 

And when the tournament had ended they went 
home to Camelot. And while they were at supper 
they heard such a noise and commotion that they 
thought the house would fall in. In the midst of 
this confusion a sunbeam entered the room. It 
was seven times brighter than they had ever 
seen by day. The grace of the Holy Ghost shone 
upon them all. All those knights. seemed fairer 
than they had ever appeared before. For some 
time no knight could speak. 

Then the Holy Grail entered the hall. It was 
covered with a cloth of white satin containing 
silver and gold threads. No one could see who 
carried the Holy Grail. And then the hall was 
filled with good odors and every knight had such 

things to eat and drink as he had never 
had before. And when the Holy Grail had been 
borne through the hall it departed so suddenly 
that no one could tell whence it went. Then the 
knights were able to speak and they gave thanks 
to God for His goodness. 
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The knights then rose up and vowed that they 
would go in search of the Holy Grail that they 
might see it more openly for it was covered when 
it was borne through the hall. 

King Arthur became very sad when he heard 
this and he said, “Ye have bereft me of the 
fairest fellowship and the truest of knighthood 
that were ever seen together in any realm of the 
world. For when they depart hence I am sure 
they will never meet more in this world, for 
many shall die in the quest. I have loved them 
as well as my life, and the departing of this fel- 
lowship grieves me right sore.” And King Ar- 
thur wept. The next morning the one hundred 
and fifty knights of the Round Table put on their 
helms and departed. And there was great weep- 
ing and sorrow. 

We shall follow the adventure of Sir Galahad 
in our next issue. If you will look on the cover 
of THE GRAIL you will see a picture of Sir Gala- 
had, the virgin Knight, kneeling. 


(To be continued) 


Bible History Lesson 


Adam and Eve were the first man and woman. 
God made Adam out of the slime of the earth 
and breathed into him an immortal soul. Then 
God said, “It is not good for man to be alone. I 
will make him a helpmate.” God then took a 
rib from the side of Adam and made a woman 
whom He called Eve. Adam and Eve were placed 
in a beautiful garden called Paradise. It is al- 
so called the garden of Eden. God told Adam 
and Eve that ye S. ht remain in the garden 
as long as they obeyed Him. 

But one day the devil tempted Eve and told 
her that if she ate of the forbidden fruit she 
would be as great as God Himself. Now God 
had told Adam and Eve that they must not eat 
of the fruit of one certain tree and that, if they 
disobeyed Him, they should be punished. 

Eve ate the forbidden fruit and told Adam to 
eat too. God was angry with Adam and Eve 
for disobeying Him and He drove them out of 
the garden of Paradise and told them that they 
must work and suffer until they died. 

This curse fell on Adam and Eve and all the 
ple who came after them. But God loved 
s creatures so much that He promised them 
a Redeemer to save mankind from everlasting 
punishment. Our Lord was the promised Re- 
deemer and it is His birthday we keep at Christ- 
mas time. 

Adam and Eve had many children and the 
first two were boys whose names were Cain and 
Abel. We shall learn about them next month. 


THE CORRECT ADDRESS 


Little Anna was always glad to say her pray- 
ers, but she wanted to be sure that she was heard 
in the heavens above as well as on the earth be- 
neath. 

One night, after the usual “amen,” she dropped 
her head upon the pillow and closed her eyes. 
After a moment she raised her hand and, wav- 
ing it frantically, shouted: 

“O Lord, this prayer came from 243 Grant 
Avenue.”—Exchange. 
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Little Margery, three years old, had a rubber 
doll and a china doll. She herself was always 
called “Mamma’s Doll.” One day she broke her 
china doll and she was crying bitterly over the 
“catastrophe.” 

“Oh what if I should break my dolly?” que- 
nie looked brightly th h her tears 
argery loo up brightly through her 
and answered, “Oh Mamma, me no break! Me 

wubber !”—Contributed. 


Little Jamie had a sty on one eye. When it 
was time » to bed he said, “Mother, I’ll have 
to go to early tonight because I have but 
one eye to sleep with.” 


A Peggy went into a fancy shop to buy 
something. As it was early, the shopkeeper had 
to go upstairs to get his cash box in order to 
procure some change. 

Before doing so he went into the little room 
next to the shop, and whispered to his little son: 
on the gentleman that he don’t take any- 

ng.” 

Then, bringing the boy out, sat him on the 
counter. 

As soon as the shopkeeper returned, the child 


sang out: 
“Pa, he didn’t steal anything. I watched 
him!”—The Edingburgh Scotsman. 


THE TRAIN FOR POPPY LAND 


The first train leaves at 6 p. m. 
For the land where the poppy blows; 
And mother dear is the engineer, 
And the passenger laughs and crows. 


At 8 p. m. the next train starts 
For the poppy land afar. 

The summons clear falls on the ear: 
“All aboard for the sleeping-car!” 


But what is the fare to Poppy Land? 
I hope it is not too dear. 
The fare is this: a hug and a kiss, 
And it is paid to the engineer. 
EpGAR WADE ABBOT. 


OUR LITTLE ECHO 


We have an echo in our house, 
An echo three years old, 
With dimpled cheeks and wistful eyes 
And hair of sunny gold. 
This little echo, soft and sweet, 
Repeats what others say, 
And trots about on tireless feet, 
Up stairs and down day. 
It makes us very careful not 
To use a naughty word, 
Lest in the echo’s lisping tones 
It should aque be heard, , 
Which would such a dreadful thing, 
As any one may see, 
Who has an echo in his house 
A little over three. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


There was an old king by the sea, 
Who was horribly proud, hully gee! 
And he said, “I’ll make war 
On all nations afar!” 
He’s a genuine outcast, is he. 

Mary E. SULLIVAN. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


—Our students returned from their Christmas 
holidays on January sixth, that is, most of them 
did. Before leaving for their homes, the St. 
Thomas Literary Society entertained us with 
s h and cone and instrumental music. Only 
oven remained to spend the vacation with us. 

—Father Aemilian, disciplinarian and profes- 
sor at Jasper College, spent the holidays in our 
midst. Father Norbert, also professor at the 
same institution, was here for a day or two. 

—We are delighted to hear that Rev. John 
Frei, °05—-’07, of Lemmon, S. D., has recovered 
from a serious operation that he underwent some 
weeks ago at St.Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

—tThis winter we “harvested” fairly good ice 
that measured five inches through. A supply was 
stored away to cool the heats of fervid summer. 

—Looking back through the Seminary catalog 
of ’*79~’80, we find that a class of eleven priests 
was ordained on February eighth of that year. 
Of these only three are still living: Father Alex- 
ander Burkhard, O. S. B., at Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Louisville, Ky., Father Bernard Bunning, 
pastor at Zell, S. D., Father Frank Luebbermann, 
chaplain at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 
THE GRAIL offers heartiest omepreene to 
the venerable jubilarians priested forty years ago. 

—Just before Christmas Father Isidore, some- 
what improved in health, returned from the hos- 

a. We trust that rest may mend his shattered 

th. 

—Many of the Fathers were absent over 
Christmas helping out in various parishes and 
missions. 

—Whilst under the care of the oculist, Father 
Lambert spent several days with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Enslinger, of New Albany. 

—Bro. Alexius, who was three weeks in the 
hands of Dr. Asman, at Louisville, has returned, 
a and mended in body, with a new lease of 
ife. . 

—We understand that Anthony Ray, of Fourth 
Latin, was detained at the hospital while enroute 
home for the holidays. A serious operation made 
the delay imperative. 

John and Bernard Behrmann, of St. Libory, 
Ill., were here for a visit with their brother, Fr. 
Peter, of First Theology. Before returning home, 
the brothers stopped at Ferdinand to see their 
sister, Sister Josina. 

—Mr. Will DeJean came for a short visit with 
his brother, Fr. Hilary, who will be ordained in 
a few months. 

—During the holidays the ee, was 
asked to pray for our Indian missionary, Father 
Pius Boehm, O. S. B., who was seriously ill with 
influenza. We are glad to report that Father 
Pius is on the way to aed health. 

—Fr. Bruno Suchsland, O. S. B., 1415, as 
noted in another column, has been promoted to 
the priesthood. Congratulations, Father. 

—In the Catholic Bulletin (Cleveland, Ohio), 
of Jan. 2, we find the likeness of Rev. George 
Reber, who spent the years ’94~’99 with us in the 


classics. Father Reber is the popular pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Randolph, Ohio. On Christ- 
mas morning his congregation presented him 
with a check of $1150 as a personal gift. 


—Another alumnus, Rev. James J. Wade, ’82- 
’88, has been removed from among us by 
of death. For some years past Father Wade, 
who was tor of Holy Cross Church, Indianap- 
olis, had m in poor health. He had suffered 
a stroke of paralysis, from which, however, he 
had greatly improved. But pneumonia was des- 
tined to end his life. Death came on the vigil 
of Christmas. The funeral, which took place on 
Dec. 29th, was largely attended. R. I. P. 

—Rev. Andrew Zoeller, 90-93, pastor of St. 
Denis Church, Louisville, Ky., celebrated, on Dec. 
30th, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. Father er completed his course in 
Theology at Baltimore. Congratulations! : 

—January thirteenth is the date of the an- 
nual pilgrimage to Mount Casino, whither the 
student body goes each year to attend a Mass of 
thanksgiving in honor of Our Blessed Mother 
for preservation from smallpox many years ‘ 

—A neat Christmas tree, laden with useful 
knickknacks and gewgaws, ornamented the win- 
dow of Father Augustine’s office. It was a pleas- 
ant surprise from his workmen. 

—Owing to an infection on the left jaw, our 
infirmarian, Father Columban, is making a prom- 
inent display of the wares of his apothecary shop. 

—Bro. Gaul has been laid up for some time 
with a bad foot. The afflicted member is yield- 
ing to treatment and it will soon be able to make 
its accustomed trips to Porkopolis. 

—Very Rev. Dean F. H. Huesmann, ’90-’94, 
pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Templeton, Iowa, 
was most agreeably surprised on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination. The celebration 
which was planned in secret, had a successful 
termination on Dec. 30th. Among other speakers 
on the happy occasion was Lawrence Schoeppner 
of Fifth tin, a son of the Templeton parish, 
who delivered a splendid oration on the dignity 
of the priesthood. To show their further ap- 
preciation for their pastor, the congregation 
presented him with a splendid spiritual bouquet, 
a fine set of white vestments valued at $1069, 
and a Ford coupé. The priests of his deanery 
gave the jubilarian a handsome sum in silver. 

any other gifts both in cash and religious 
tokens made the day memorable. 

—Cronin Pike, ’11-’12, representing the Pike- 
Hickey Church Supply Company, of Louisville, 
was here early in January shaking hands with 
old acquaintances and forming new friendships. 

—We note that Minor Orders have been con- 
ferred upon Linus Fricker, ’13—’18, who is pursu- 
ing his theological studies at St. Vincent’s Sem- 
inary, Beatty, Pa. 

—Another alumnus, Paul Barrett, ’07-’09, is 
studying theology at Kenrick Seminary. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE ABBEY 


Christmas at the Abbey is replete with spiri- 
tual joy and happiness. At 1:30 a. m. the Angels’ 
Hymn, “Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” softly sounds 
throughout the monastic halls. How gently it 
strikes the ears of those who are awakened from 
their slumbers by its refrain. What sweet mem- 
ories it recalls. From 1:45 a. m. to 2 o’clock the 
glad bells of both towers ring out in harmonious 
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peal upon the frosty air the joyful tidings. The 
echoes reverberating from hill and dale announce 
that Christ is born. At 2 a. m. the monks, in 
cuculla or choir gown, chant Christmas Matins, 
the early morning prayers of Christmas day. 
Matins, which end shortly after three, are fol- 
lowed by the solemn singing of the Te Deum. 
The first solemn High Mass, celebrated by Father 
Prior, is next in order. At the end of the Mass 
the celebrant doffs the chasuble and dons the 
cope for solemn Lauds, a service similar to that 
of Vespers. At the completion of Lauds the 
private Masses follow. Each priest stands at 
the altar throughout his three Masses. Thrice 
is the Son of Mary born anew on Christmas day 
in each priestly heart. Thanksgiving over for 
this triple birth, there is a short intermission for 
the refreshment of the body. At seven the bells 
. assemble the choir for Prime and the second High 
Mass which is celebrated by Father Sub-Prior. 
The principal service of the day is the Pontifical 
High Mass which Father Abbot celebrates im- 
mediately after Tierce at 9 o’clock. Thus the 
greater part of the day, from 2 a. m. till almost 
12, is spent in Church in the worship and adora- 
tion of the new-born King. Strange to say the 
body does not become fatigued but feels refreshed 
with new vigor. In the afternoon Vespers, fol- 
lowed by Benediction, are celebrated as usual. 
After the singing of Compline at the close of 
day, the night prayer of the Church, and night 
prayers said in common, the monk is ready to 
bid the Lord good night. 

This brief description would be quite incomplete 
without mention of the artistic crib that graces 
the Abbey Church. How close to nature it is; 
how realistic! The tiny hills and dells and caves 
and winding roads, the sheep feeding on the 
mossy downs, Mary and Joseph on either side of 
the crib in the hospitable stable—a reminder of 
the ancient story. Excepting the statues, all 
is home-made. Small electric lights of diverse 
shapes and forms and colors, representing bird 
and flower, sprinkled here and there, add a won- 
drous effect. 

At Epiphany came the three Holy Kings with 
servants and camels, and gifts for Him Whose 
star had been their guide. This guiding star is 
shining, too, in the sky of the background. All 
about the sacred crib is expressive of life, of 
warmth, of love, of holy joy. This pleasing effect 
is due to the labors of our clerics who have spent 
many hours in accomplishing such harmonious 
results. But besides this the clerics have in 
their study hall, another crib to their credit, one 
equally as beautiful. A living fountain, trickling 
water, an ancient mill wheel turning by the flow, 
give to the eye and ear an added touch of life. 

The holy Christmas joys are but an echo, and 
faint at that, of joys eternal that ring through- 
out the realms of everlasting bliss. May it be 
our portion to worship at the crib of Paradise 
eternally. 


THE OBLATE AND HOLY MASS 
(Continued from page 310) 

the poor; Holy Communion and all prayers for 
some poor sinner; Holy Communion; Holy Com- 
munion for the Missions; Holy Communion for 
the welfare of Oblates: 

5. Visits: Two visits to Blessed Sacrament; 
Mass; One Mass heard; One Mass served. 
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6. Visits. Two visits to Blessed Sacrament; 
To visit two churches; One hour’s adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament; Visit to some church. 

7 LITANIES: One litany; Litany of All Saints; 
Litanies of the Bl. Virgin, of the Sacred H 
of the Holy Name, and of St. Joseph; Two lita- 
nies. , 

8. Various: Way of the Cross; Ten Our 
Fathers and Fifty Hail Marys; Antiphons in 
honor of St. Benedict; Prayer in honor of St 
Benedict; Five Our Fathers and Hail Marys; 
Last (but not least) the practice of obedience. 

Some who will scan this list of good works, 
will not find their own among them; because 
failed to hand them in. However, we trust t 
may be able to rejoice in their heart that their 
own good work was not neglected, even if not 
reported. 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR FEBRUARY 


(1) Fes. 2. Feast of the Purification of the 
B. V. M. One plenary indulgence connected with 
the General Absolution. One plenary indulgence 
for both the Ordinary and Jubilee medals, with 
7 years and 7 quarantines added for the latter. 
Besides, one plenary indulgence if the Papal 
blessing is attached to these medals. 

(2) Fes. 10. Feast of St. Scholastica, sister 
of St. Benedict. 7 years and 7 quarantines for 
the Ordinary and Jubilee medals. For the latter, 
two plenary indulgences; also 5. years and 5 
quarantines for every day of the octave. 

(3) Fes. 22. First Sunday of Lent. 2 years 
and 2 quarantines (Jubilee medal) every Sunday 
of Lent. 

(4) Fes. 25. Feast of St. Matthias, Apostle. 
7 years and 7 quarantines for both the Ordinary 
and Jubilee medals; also one plenary indulgence 
if the Papal blessing is attached. 


WINTER REVERIES 
(Continued from page 304) 


wastes a few dainty birches rear their heads and 
amongst the larches and saplings of hazelwood 
a timid rabbit ventures.—Such is winter in the 
forest where nature’s heart seems pulseless and 
yet is throbbing below with a teeming world of 
animal life. 

Come for a few moments out of the shadow 
of the pines and may we be pardoned for intrud- 
ing upon the family circle of the humble cottager, 
where gathered around the open fireplace, en- 
chanting memory tempts us to listen again to 
the strains of “Annie Laurie” and “Home Sweet 
home.” 

Christmas has passed with its starsome holi- 
ness a happy sweet dream whose radiance lies 
softly on our hearts making them dear one to- 
ward another. 

The New Year has opened with its mirth and 
merrymaking. 

We look up into the magnificence of a winter 
night our faith sustaining us, where the immense 
domain of the winter king tells of a wondrous 
purity above. 
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St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


79th YEAR 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Standard 
Courses leading to Degrees. De 
ments of Expression, Household 
Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective Courses, 12 








ACADEMY .of the IMMACU- 


LATE CONCEPTION 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
young Ladies, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict. Commissioned by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Indiana to confer on its 
graduates all privileges and rights of Commis- 
sioned High Schools. Special facilities for the 
study of Music and Art, Location healthful and 
convenient, grounds extensive and beautiful. 
Building well equipped for educational work. 
Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, Cul- 
tured Manners. Thorough moral and religious 
training. For particulars address: 


SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 


buildings, gymn oa 
ium, 40-ncre golf links, riding, etc. 


asium, natator- 


Member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory. and Special 
Courses. or Bulletins and 
Illustrated Booklet address 
THE REGISTRAR _Box 31 
St Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 























PRIVATE 


Secretaries 


Wanted immediately for institution near 
Chicago. Main work, correspondence. Ap- 
plicants must be good typists and have a 
perfect knowledge of English. Free board 
in institution. Men or young men should 
send application with terms and references 
to 


Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., 
Techny, Illinois 




















A New Boy’s Story 


HELD IN THE 
EVERGLADES 


BY 
Rev. H. S. SPALDING, S.J. 


Author of ‘The Cave by the Beech Fork,” etc. 











The story of an American 
lad, who, unconsciously in 
his own little way, con- 
tributes his bit towards helping 
Uncle sam win the war. The 
tele deals with a red-headed, 
fr-ckled-faced orphan, who leaving 
his guardian for what he thinks is an 
easier life, soon experiences unimag- 
inable adventures with an unknown 
“Indian,” who afterward turns out to 
be a rich man’s son attempting to 
dodge the draft. 


12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 postpaid 
The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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7 Letters to Jack 


Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” 
says the former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not 
only former Governor Dunne, but scores of other big 
men in evéry walk of life, statesmen, judges, lawérs, pro- 
fessors, chergymen—all thoroughly endorse and recom- 
mend this rkable work that is so different, so enter- 
pene tructive, so brimful of likable advise that 
even the t cynical young man will find enjoyment and 
profit in ding it from cover to cover. The Most Rev. 
Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, says of it 
“I would, if I could, put a copy of it into the hands o 
every young man.” 

; Price per copy $1.25 
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The City and the World 


t of The Catholic 








By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., P. 
Church Extension i 

No doubt you are already well 
Kelley through his contribution to E 
perhaps you thought of him only as amjeditorial writer. If 
so, we have here a real surprise in for you when you 
read “The City and the World.” You'll find that Monsignor 
Kelley’s short stories are remarkably in ing and entertain- 
ing, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of 
the entire fifteen stories in this volume.’ Everything, every- 
one, is just as realistic, just as true to Wife, as if you were 
actually living and acting each story rself. 

By purchasing this book in large tities we are able 
to place it before our readers at the low price of only 












Catholi¢ Dictionary and Cyclopedia 


Here at fast is a complete, compact compendium of re- 
ligious principles that every Catholic has wanted. A 
brief but adequate explanation of the doctrines, disci- 
pline, ri ceremonies, and councils of the Holy Church, 
including abridged account of the Religious Orders. 
Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to 


yvu. 

So fully:does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
serve the purpose that it is a recognized work of refer- 
ence and ultation in many Catholic colleges, convents, 
and insti ms. Yet it is all written in such clear, sim- 
ple, easy- derstand language that every Catholic will 
yo in it invaluable fount of knowledge on religious 

ings. 

You won have to stutter and stumble and feel embar- 
rassed whe some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling ques- 
tion. You’ find the answer and complete authority just 
by consulting this book. 

304 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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